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FRIENDSHIP. 


(Tue following remarks are from the pen of the celebrated 
Mrs. Mary Woolstencraft, authoress of ‘ The Rights of Women,’ 
subsequently Mrs. Godwin. They were addressed to an Amer- 
ican gentleman. From the original manuscript, in his possession, 
they are copied for our use. — Ep. ] 


Ignorance has been frequently termed the mother of devotion ; 
and women are reckoned more devout than men. But whether 
thier devotion deserves the eulogiums which have been blindly lav- 
ished on it, may admit of dispute. Nay, I am inclined to believe 
that even their devotion — or, as it has been termed, devotional 
taste — has not tended to make them religious, in the true sense 
of the word. The pleasures arising from eloquence, poetry and 
music, all seem to be rather addressed to the heart, than to the 
understanding. ‘They refine the mind—and when a taste for 
them is really felt, if it has not sufficient influence to amend the 
conduct, it has a tendency to produce a little delicacy in the 
choice of sensual pleasures — the first faint dawning of that love 
of order which-leads to virtuew 

But when .thegimagination is nourished at the expense of the 
understanding, it becomes a sickly, bloated faculty ; and with re- 
spect't6. women, even their devotion seems to debase, or at least 
weaktn.their minds. It may, like the pleasures arising from po- 
etry, &&c., be an amusement, so far as it raises emotions. In this 
light, &nany virtuous nuns have found it a substitute for love. Their 
maker was their husband ; or, like the tender-hearted females of 
antiquity, they have subordinate friends in Heaven, on whom their 
fancy could take firmer hold. To them have they poured out 
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the fond effusions of their pent up affections, and life has been 
wasted in rapturous dreams, in which an idea of superior sanctity 
has mixed itself with the amusements of idleness. Yet, these 
indolent beings, who indulge devotional flights, whilst morality is 
forgotten, are apt to look down on a worldling, and their looks 
plainly say —‘ Stand off; we are holier than thou !’ 

I readily admit that a few people, men or women — for I make 
no distinction — have a particular tendency to devotion ; and, like 
the mind formed for romantic love, whose finer organs and feel- 
ings are tuned to rapture, they turn to their exalted imaginations 
for that enjoyment which life cheats them of, though forever big 
with promises. However, these are a chosen few ; for I cannot 
discover — and I have carefully observed the female mind — that 
women have, as a sex, stronger imaginations than men. On the 
contrary, considering mankind at. large, I have been led to con- 
clude that the strength of the imagination commonly is in propor- 
tion to the strength of the passions.. But, among men as well as 
among women, the passions are often termed strong, when they 
only want a ballast of reason; as a disproportioned feature ap- 
pears large and conspicuous. 

In women, the imagination alone is cultivated ; or, perhaps, to 
speak with more propriety, made rank by the rubbish that is 
thrown on it. What is the consequence ? Luxuriant weeds start 
up, and are produced as proofs of the richness of the soil. But 
it was not natural strength, or the wild flowers would, at least, 
have been beautiful. No, the long stalks are the heated growth 
of ill-directed art, and a waste of vital powers. A lively imag- 
ination is a gift of nature to a chosen few ; and perhaps, if we 
except Sappho and Eloisa, few women have left any marks be- 
hind them of having possessed a very strong imagination, unless 
as it was contrasted with the weakness of their understanding. 

Setting aside that exalted imagination which distinguishes the 
poet, I believe it will be found that the class of people who rise 
above the vulgar, and if they are not virtuous, at least are decent, 
all cultivate their imaginations much more than their understand- 
ings. ‘The company they frequent, the books they read, are 
mostly chosen with an eye towards amusement ; and the labor of 
thinking is put off till a more c jent season. ¢ What shall 
we do to-day ?’ is a common questo en” and iWwomen 
ask in the fashionable world. ‘ Shall we go“toghe play, the ball, 
the concert ?? And these amusements, when hay, aap cite 
more than a present tumult of animal spirits, only stir yp, feel to 
inflame the imagination. ee I et po ae 

To go still further, it may be asserted that the preposgGrous 
strength of the imagination is an enemy to friendship and domes- 
tic comfort. Perhaps even men of strong imagination — a Milton 
or Rousseau — are not the men who, from the structure of their 
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minds, are formed to feel the calm, reasonable tie of friendship : 
nay, not even those who have a devotional taste. Though’they 
are sensible of the ‘sublime in the grand passions, the beautiful 
passion of love, in their-minds, takes place naturally of friendship, 
which certainly must be classed with the sublime yirtues of forti- 
tude, justice and self-denial. Love, more than of the pas- 
sions, is nourished by the imagination ; and fof tn#)¥ery reason, 
have men of lively imaginations. been- reckoned inconstant — or, 
only constant when disappointment has given the fancy a wide 
field to sport in, and they have. been forced to pursue their god- 
dess at a respectful distance, and never come near enough to 


-grasp the cloud. They admire friendship, but are apt to let love 


have the precedency. For instance, Rousseau. Who talks more 
eloquently of friendship ? Yet, who had fewer friends ? Men of 
this class, really are not calculated for friendship. The warmth 
of their feelings destroys the affection. Besides, they expected 
to be adored, by the very friends whom they are continually dis- 
gusted with, for not resembling the picture of fancy. _ They are, 
in short, heroic —or, if you, will, sublime friends; but never 
the tender companion—the soothing sweetener of life, who 
watches to be useful, and practices forbearance merely to give 
pleasure —to refresh, like the silent dew, and not to glare with 
officious light. Kindness, in ‘the former instance, is its own re- 
ward, and is-the foundation of calm, domestic comfort ; whilst, 
in the latter, it may prove the grandeur of the mind, and, by 
pointing to another state of existence, tends to render the present 
path thorny. - 

To descend to'common life. _ Friendship and domestic com- 
forts become insipid, when the imagination has extended its em- 
pire. Gallantry is found more piquant than love, and the con- 
versation of acquaintance, than the endearments of intimacy or 
the sincerity of friendship. He who can form a friendship, and 
find pleasure in sincerity and confidence, must possess some solid 
virtues. Like the temperate man, he can live on simple food ; 
but when the appetite is once vitiated, rich sauces are required, 
and the flattering, empty converse with acquaintance, is ever 
chosen by those who fly from thought, and, when they first see 
the sun, sink into Janguor, till they have determined how the day 


‘is to be trifled away. 


ve capable of forming a friendship, presupposes virtue and 
ndship cannot be formed of slighter materials. With 
nce, it seems to be a mutual compact to tickle each 
er’s vanity. Politeness is the cordial which raises the flagging 
spirits, that sincerity would depress. A friend has been termed 







..aigecond self. They who are unable, or afraid to converse with 
” ‘themselves, and dread the tyranny of thought, will find the second 


self equally troublesome. The changing circle of acquaintance 
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s the image, which self-conceit has supplied to them, of 
rsons or minds. ‘The languor of unoccupied leisure is 
to be diverted by vanity. Other passions require some ex- 
eruon of the faculties. The kind attentions of a friend would ap- 
areg® with the sparks of compliment, elicited at 
th@@ollision of two stones. ‘The flash pleases — 
st™ivhen sincerity does not obtrude an officious 






and pleas¢ 
light. 

There*is no other way, then, of rendering the conduct of man- 
kind correct, but that of rendering women rather objects of love 
than of desire. The difference is very great. Yet, whilst 
women are encouraged to ornament their persons, at the expense 
of their minds — whilst indolence renders them helpless, they 
will be, generally speaking, only objects of desire ; and to such 
women, there is danger, that men will not remain sincerely and 
affectionately attached. 





THE PLAYER ON THE HEART. 


*‘NeitHerg are there any hearts so utterlie evile and depraved, that a cunninge seeker 
will not finde therein many good and lovelie affections ; even as a master, from a poore and 
broken instrument, doth draw forth much sweete musicke.? — [Sir Thomas Brown’s Essays.] 


I cannot wake the breathing flute, 

The lyre and harp are dumb to me ; 
I cannot touch the lover’s lute, 

Nor rouse its speaking melody. 
Mute; mute for me the lofty roll 

That fair Cecilia taught to swell ; 
But there ’s a symphony of soul, 

And If can wake it passing well. 
The merest child in Orphean art 

Can better strike the Doric quill ; 
But I can play upon the heart, 

And touch its chords with magic skill. 


A truant boy his task forsook, 


And loitered in the vale adown — a 
I found him idle by the brook, ' £ 
And warned him of his father’s frown. " = 


O, clouded was his laughing eye — 

He gat him down, and wept the while ; 
I bent to cheer the sobbing boy, 

And whispered of his mother’s smile. 
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And lo! the sudden clouds depart, 

And lightly bounds he from the rill — 
For I can play upon the heart, 

And touch its chords with magic skill. 


A soldier slept, in stillness hushed — 

I broke his dreams, and whispered, ‘ fame !’ 
Forth to the battle-field he rushed, 

To write in blood a deathless name. 
An infant, on its mother’s breast, 

He sought to slay, in fury wild ; 
The madman’s arm a word repressed — 

A single name — his own dear child. 
It woke his spirits’ gentler part, 

And mercy spake —the storm was still ; 
For I can play upon the heart, 

And touch its chords with magic skill. 


A dying man, with failing breath, 
Abode his hour. I entered in, 
And held before the eye of death 
The long account of crime and sin. 
Wild grew that eye, in dark despair, 
And paler waxed that pallid cheek ; 
I taught him then, with fervent prayer, 
A Saviour’s pardoning love to seek. 
O, welcome now the deadly dart — 
The Christian soul it could not kill ; 
So I can play upon the heart, 
And touch its chords with magic skill. 


I wooed a maiden in her bower, 
And Jowly knelt, and proffered gold. 

‘O, wealth may purchase pomp and power, 
A faithful heart can ne’er be sold.’ 

I knelt me at her feet again, 
And pleaded love, and only love ; 

The heart that scorned a gilded chain, 
Affection’s lightest breath could move. 

I saw the pitying tear-drop start, 
I felt her bosom’s panting thrill ; 

O, I can play upon the heart, 
And touch its chords with magic skill. ELAH. 
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SKETCHES FROM MEMORY. 
BY A PEDESTRIAN. 
NO. U. 


WE present to our readers a few more of the loose sketches 
from our friend’s portfolio, which, we think, will, more clearly 
than those of the last month, shew the truth of our remark, that, 
like the careless drawings of a master-hand, they shadow forth a 
power and beauty, that might be visibly embodied into life-like 
forms on the canvass. ‘The Afternoon Scene’ and ‘ The Night 
Scene’ will, we trust, suggest subjects to our landscape painters. 
The former, which has the mellow richness of a Claude, might 
be exquisitely done by Doughty ; and young Brown, whose prom- 
ise is as great as the hopes of his friends, could employ his glowing 
pencil upon no subject better adapted to call forth all his genius, 
than the latter. 

THE CANAL-BOAT. 


I was inclined to be poetical about the Grand Canal. In my 
imagination, De Witt Clinton was an enchanter, who had waved 
his magic wand from the Hudson to lake Erie, and united them 
by a watery highway, crowded with the commerce of two worlds, 
till then inaccessible to each other. This simple and mighty con- 
ception had conferred inestimable value on spots which nature 
seemed to have thrown carelessly into the great body of the earth, 
without foreseeing that they could ever attain importance. I pic- 
tured the surprise of the sleepy Dutchmen when the new river 
first glittered by their doors, bringing them hard cash or foreign 
commodities, in exchange for their hitherto unmarketable produce. 
Surely, the water of this canal must be the most fertilizing of all 
fluids ; for it causes towns — with their masses of brick and stone, 
their churches and theatres, their business and hubbub, their lux- 
ury and refinement, their gay dames and polished citizens to 
spring up, till, in time, the wondrous stream may flow between 
two continuous lines of buildings, through one thronged street, 
from Buffalo to Albany. I embarked about thirty miles below 
Utica, determining to voyage along the whole extent of the canal, 
at least twice in the course of the summer. 

Behold us, then, fairly afloat, with three horses harnessed to 
our vessel, like the steeds of Neptune to a huge scallop-shell, in 
mythological pictures. Bound to a distant port, we had neither 
chart nor compass, nor cared about the wind, nor felt the heaving 
of a billow, nor dreaded shipwreck, however fierce the tempest, 
in our adventurous navigation of an interminable mud-puddle-— 
for a mud-puddle it seemed, and as dark and turbid as if every 
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kennel in the land paid contribution to it. With an impercepti- 
ble current, it holds its drowsy way through all the dismal swamps 
and unimpressive scenery, that could be found between the great 
lakes and the sea-coast. Yet there is variety enough, both on 
the surface of the canal and along its banks, to amuse the traveler, 
if an overpowering tedium did not deaden his perceptions. 

Sometimes we met a black and rusty-looking vessel, laden with 
lumber, salt from Syracuse, or Genessee flour, and shaped at both 
ends like a square-toed boot, as if it had two sterns, and were 
fated always to advance backward. On its deck would be a 
square hut, and a woman seen through the window at her house- 
hold work, with a little tribe of children, who perhaps had been 
born in this strange“dwelling and knew no other home. Thus, 
while the husband smoked his pipe at the helm, and the eldest 
son rode one of the horses, on went the family, traveling hundreds 
of miles in their own house, and carrying their fireside with them. 
The most frequent species of craft were the ‘line boats,’ which 
had a cabin at each end, and a great bulk of barrels, bales, and 
boxes in the midst ; or light packets, like our own, decked all 
over, with a row of curtained windows from stem to stern, and a 
drowsy face at every one. Once, we encountered a boat, of rude 
construction, painted all in gloomy black, and manned by three 
Indians, who gazed at us in silence and with a singular fixedness 
of eye. Perhaps these three alone, among the ancient possessors 
of the land, had attempted to derive benefit from the white man’s 
mighty projects, and float along the current of his enterprise. 
Not long after, in the midst of a swamp and beneath a clouded 
sky, we overtook a vessel that seemed full of mirth and sunshine. 
It contained a little colony of Swiss, on their way to Michigan, 
clad in garments of strange fashion and gay colors, scarlet, yellow 
and bright blue, singing, laughing, and making merry, in odd tones 
and a babble of outlandish words. One pretty damsel, with a 
beautiful pair of naked white arms, addressed a mirthful remark to 
me ; she spoke in her native tongue, and I retorted in good Eng- 
lish, both of us laughing heartily at each other’s unintelligible 
wit. I cannot describe how pleasantly this incident affected me. 
These honest Swiss were an itinerant community of jest and fun, 
journeying through a gloomy land and among a dull race of money- 
getting drudges, meeting none to understand their mirth and only 
one to sympathize with it, yet still retaining the happy lightness 
of their own spirit. 

Had I been on my feet at the time, instead of sailing slowly 
along in a dirty canal-boat, I should often have paused to con- 
template the diversified panorama along the banks of the canal. 
Sometimes the scene was a forest, dark, dense, and impervious, 
breaking away occasionally and receding from a lonely tract, cov- 
ered with dismal black stumps, whee, on the verge of the canal, 
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might be seen a log-cottage, and a sallow-faced woman at the 
window. Lean and aguish, she looked like Poverty personified, 
half clothed, half fed, and dwelling in a desert, while a tide of 
wealth was sweeping by her door. ‘Two or three miles further 
would bring us to a lock, where the slight impediment to naviga- 
tion had created a little mart of trade. Here would be found 
commodities of all sorts, enumerated in yellow letters on the 
window-shutters of a small grocery-store, the owner of which had 
set his soul to the gathering of coppers and small change, buying 
and selling through the week, and counting his gains on the blessed 
Sabbath. The next scene might be the dwelling-hoyses and 
stores of a thriving village, built of wood or small gray stones, a 
church-spire rising in the midst, and generally two taverns, bear- 
ing over their piazzas the pompous titles of ‘ hotel,’ ‘ exchange,’ 
‘tontine,’ or ‘ coffee-house.’ Passing on, we glide now into the 
unquiet heart of an inland city—of Utica, for instance — and 
find ourselves amid piles of brick, crowded docks and quays, rich 
warehouses and a busy population. We feel the eager and hur- 
rying spirit of the place, like a stream and eddy whirling us along 
with it. Through the thickest of the tumult goes the canal, flow- 
ing between lofty rows of buildings and arched bridges of hewn 
stone. Onward, also, go we, till the hum and bustle of struggling 
enterprise die away behind us, and we are threading an avenue of 
the ancient woods again. 

This sounds not amiss in description, but was so tiresome in 
reality, that we were driven to the most childish expedients for 
amusement. An English traveler paraded the deck with a rifle 
in his walking-stick, and waged war on squirrels and woodpeck- 
ers, sometimes sending an unsuccessful bullet among flocks of 
tame ducks and geese, which abound in the dirty water of the 
canal. I, also, pelted these foolish birds with apples, and smiled 
at the ridiculous earnestness of their scrambles for the prize, 
while the apple bobbed about like a thing of life. Several little 
accidents afforded us good-natured diversion. At the moment of 
changing horses, the tow-rope caught a Massachusetts farmer by 
the leg, and threw him down in a very indescribable posture, 
leaving a purple mark around his sturdy limb. A new passenger 
fell flat on his back, in attempting to step on deck, as the boat 
emerged from under a bridge. Another, in his Sunday clothes, 
as good luck would have it, being told to leap aboard from the 
bank, forthwith plunged up to his third waistcoat button in the 
canal, and was fished out in a very pitiable plight, not at all 
amended by our three rounds of applause. Anon, a Virginia 
schoolmaster, too intent on a pocket Virgil to heed the helmsman’s 
warning — ‘ bridge! bridge !’— was saluted by the said bridge 
on his knowledge-box. I had prostrated myself, like a pagan be- 
fore his idol, but heard the dull leaden sound of the contact, and 
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fully expected to see the treasures of the poor man’s cranium 
scattered about the deck. However, as there was no harm done, 
except a large bump on the head, and probably a corresponding 
dent in the bridge, the rest of us exchanged glances and laughed 
quietly. Oh, how pitiless are idle people ! ° * 
The table being now lengthened through the cabin, ye spread 
for supper, the next twenty minutes were the pleasantest | had 
spent on the canal — the same space at dinner excepted. At the 
close of the meal, it had become dusky enough for lamplight. The 
rain pattered unceasingly on the deck, and sometimes came with 
a sullen rush against the windows, driven by the wind, as it stirred 
through an opening of the forest. The intolerable dullness of the 
scene engendered an evil spirit in me. Perceiving that the Eng- 
lishman was taking notes in a memorandum-book, with occasional 
lances round the cabin, | presumed that we were all to figure in 
uture volume of travels, and amused my ill-humor by falling 
‘\ info the probable vein of his remarks. He would hold up an im- 
, aginary mirror, wherein our reflected faces would appear ugly and 
\ ridiculous, yet still retain an undeniable likeness to the originals. 
, Then, with more sweeping malice, he would make these carica- 
) tures the representatives of great classes of my countrymen. 
‘He glanced at the Virginia schoolmaster, a Yankee by birth, 
¥ who, to recreate himself, was examining a freshman from Schnec- 
{ tady college, in the conjugation of a Greek verb. Him, the Eng- 
.) lishman would portray as the scholar of America, and compare his 
§ eudition to a schoolboy’s Latin theme, made up of scraps, ill- 
selected and worse put together. Next, the tourist looked at the 
\ Massachusetts farmer, who was delivering a dogmatic harangue on 
\ the iniquity of Sunday mails. Here was the far-famed yeoman 
of New-England ; his religion, writes the Englishman, is gloom 
on the Sabbath, long prayers every morning and eventide, and 
illiberality at all times ; his boasted information is merely an ab- 
stract and compound of newspaper paragraphs, Congress debates, 
caucus harangues, and the argument and judge’s charge in his own 
lawsuits. ‘he bookmonger cast his eye at a Detroit merchant, and 
began scribbling faster than ever. In this sharp-eyed man, this 
lean man, of wrinkled brow, we see daring enterprise and close- 
fisted avarice combined ; here is the worshipper of Mammon at 
noonday ; here is the three-times bankrupt, richer after every 
tuin; here, in one word, (Oh, wicked Englishman to say it !) 
here is the American! He lifted his eye-glass to inspect a west- 
ern lady, who at once became aware of the glance, reddened, and 
retired deeper into the female part of the cabin. Here was the 
pure, modest, sensitive, and skrinking woman of America; shrink- 
ing when no evil is iatendied : ; and sensitive like deoseal flesh, 
that thrills if you but point at it ; and strangely modest, without 
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confidence in the modesty of other people ; and admirably pure, 
with such a quick apprehension of all impurity. 

In this manner, 1 went all through the cabin, hitting everybody 
as hard a lash as I could, and laying the whole blame on the in- 
fernal Englishman. At length, [ caught the eyes of my own im- 
age in the looking-glass, where a number of the party were like- 
wise reflected, and among them the Englishman, who, at that mo- 
ment, was intently observing myself. * * ” 

The crimson curtain being let down between the ladies and 
gentlemen, the cabin begame a bed-chamber for twenty persons, 
who were laid on shelves, one above another. For a long time, 
our various incommodities kept us all awake, except five or six, 
who were accustomed to sleep nightly amid the uproar of their 
own snoring, and had little to dread from any other species of 
disturbance. It is a curious fact, that these snorers had been the 
most quiet people in the boat, while awake, and became pea 
breakers only when others cease to’ be so, breathing tumult out of 
their repose. Would it were possible to affix a wind instrument 


to the nose, and thus make melody of a snore, so that a sleeping - 


lover might serenade his mistress, or a congregation snore a 
psalin-tune! Other, though fainter sounds than these, contributed 
to my restlessness. My head was close to the crimson curtain— 


é 


the sexual division of the boat— behind which I continually heard ‘ 


whispers and stealthy footsteps ; the noise of a comb laid on the 
table, or a slipper dropt on the floor; the twang, like a broken 


harp-string, caused by loosening a tight belt ; the rustling of a ‘ 


gown in its descent; and the unlacing of a pair of stays. My 
ear seemed to have the properties of an eye ; a visible image 
pestered my fancy in the darkness ; the curtain was withdrawn 
between me and the western lady, who yet disrobed herself with- 
out a blush. 

Finally, all was hushed in that quarter. Still, I was more 
broad awake than through the whole preceding day, and felt a fe- 
verish impulse to toss my limbs miles apart, and appease the un- 
quietness of mind by that of matter. Forgetting that my berth 
was hardly so wide as a coffin, I turned suddenly over, and fell 
like an avalanche on the floor, to the disturbance of the whole 
community of sleepers. As there were no bones broken, | 
blessed the accident, and went on deck. A lantern was burning 
at each end of the boat, and one of the crew was stationed at the 
bows, keeping watch, as mariners do on the ocean. ‘Though the 
rain had ceased, the sky was all one cloud, and the darkness s0 
intense, that there seemed to be no world, except the little space 
on which our lanterns glimmered. Yet, it was an impressive 
scene. 

We were traversing the ‘ long level,’ a dead flat between Utica 
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and Syracuse, where the canal has not rise or fall enough to re- 
quire a lock for nearly seventy miles. There can hardly be a 
more dismal tract of country. The forest which covers it, con- 
sisting chiefly of white cedar, black ash, and other trees that live 
in excessive moisture, is now decayed and death-struck, by the 
partial draining of the swamp into the great ditch of the canal. 
Sometimes, indeed, our lights were reflected from pools of stag- 
nant water, which stretched far in among the trunks of the trees, 
beneath dense masses of dark foliage. But generally, the tall 
stems and intermingled branches were naked, and brought into 
strong relief, amid the surrounding gloom, by the whiteness of 
their decay. Often, we beheld the prostrate form of some old 
sylvan giant, which had fallen, and crushed down smaller trees 
under its immense ruin. In spots, where destruction had been 
riotous, the lanterns showed perhaps a hundred trunks, erect, half 
overthrown, extended along the ground, resting on their shattered 
limbs, or tossing them desperately into the darkness, but all of 
one ashy-white, all naked together, in desolate confusion. Thus 
growing out of the night as we drew nigh, and vanishing as we 
glided on, based on obscurity, and overhung and bounded by it, 
the scene was ghost-like — the very land of unsubstantial things, 
whither dreams might betake themselves, when they quit the 
slumberer’s brain. 

My fancy found another emblem. ‘The wild Nature of Amer- 
ica had been driven to this desert-place by the encroachments of 
civilized man. And even here, where the savage queen was 
throned on the ruins of her empire, did we penetrate, a vulgar 
and worldly throng, intruding on her latest solitude. In other 
lands, Decay sits among fallen palaces ; but here, her home is in 
the forests. 

Looking ahead, I discerned a distant light, announcing the ap- 
proach of another boat, which soon passed us, and proved to be 
arusty old scow — just such a craft as the ‘ Flying Dutchman’ 
would navigate on the canal. Perhaps it was that celebrated per- 
sonage himself, whom I imperfectly distinguished at the helm, in 
a glazed hat and rough great-coat, with a pipe in his mouth, leav- 
ing the fumes of tobacco a hundred yards behind. Shortly after, 
our boatman blew a horn, sending a long and melancholy note 
through the forest-avenue, as a signal for some watcher in the 
wilderness to be ready with a change of horses. We had pro- 
ceeded a mile or two with our fresh team, when the tow-rope 
got entangled in a fallen branch on the edge of the canal, and 
caused a momentary delay, during which | went to examine the 
phosphoric light of an old tree, a little within the forest. It was 
not the first delusive radiance that I had followed. 

The tree lay along the ground, and was wholly converted into 
amass of diseased splendor, which threw a ghastliness around. 
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Being full of conceits that night, I called it a frigid fire: a funeral 
light, illumining decay and death: an emblem of fame, that gleams 
jaround the dead man without warming him ; or of genius, when 
| it owes its brilliancy to moral rottenness ; and was thinking that 
such ghost-like torches were just fit to light up this dead forest, 
or to blaze coldly in tombs, when, starting from my abstraction, 
[ looked up the canal. [ recollected myself, and discovered the 
lanterns glimmering far away. 
‘ Boat ahoy !’ shouted J, making a trumpet of my closed fists. 
Though the cry must have rung for miles along that hollow 
passage of the woods, it produced no effect. ‘These packet- 
boats make up for their snail-like pace by never loitering day nor 
night, especially for those who have paid their fare. Indeed, the 
captain had an interest in getting rid of me, for I was his creditor 
for a breakfast. 
‘They are gone! Heaven be praised!’ ejaculated I; ‘for I 
cannot possibly overtake them! Here am I, on the ‘long level,’ 
at midnight, with the comfortable prospect of a walk to Syracuse, 


where my baggage will be left ; and now to find a house or shed, 


wherein to pass the night.’ So thinking aloud, I took a flambeau 
from the old tree, burning, but consuming not, to light my steps 
withal, and, like a Jack-o’-the-lantern, set out on my midnight 
tour. 


THE INLAND PORT. 


It was a bright forenoon, when I set foot on the beach at Bur- 
lington, and took leave of the two boatmen, in whose little skiff 
[ had voyaged since daylight from Peru. Not that we had come 
that morning from South America, but only from the New-York 
shore of lake Champlain. ‘The highlands of the coast behind us 
stretched north and south, in a double range of bold, blue peaks, 
gazing over each other’s shoulders at the Green Mountains of 
Vermont. The latter are far the loftiest, and, from the opposite 
side of the lake, had displayed a mere striking outline. We were 
now almost at their feet, and could see only a sandy beach, sweep- 
ing beneath a woody bank, around the semi-circular bay of Bur- 
lington. The painted light-house, on a small green island, the 
wharves and warehouses, with sloops and schooners moored along- 
side, or at anchor, or spreading their canvass to the wind, and 
boats rowing from point to point, reminded me of some fishing 
town on the sea-coast. 

But I had no need of tasting the water to convince myself that 
lake Champlain was not an arm of the sea; its quality was evi- 
dent, both by its silvery surface, when unruffled, and a faint, but 
unpleasant and sickly smell, forever steaming up in the sunshine. 
One breeze from the Atlantic, with its briny fragrance, would be 
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worth more to these inland people than all the perfumes of Arabia. 
On closer inspection, the vessels at the wharves looked hardly 
sea-worthy — there being a great lack of tar about the seams and 
rigging, and perhaps other deficiencies, quite as much to the pur- 
pose. I observed not a single sailor in the port. There were 
men, indeed, in blue jackets and trowsers, but not of the true 
nautical fashion, such as dangle before slop-shops ; others wore 
tight pantaloons and coats preponderously long-tailed — cutting 
very queer figures at the mast-head ; and, in short, these fresh- 
water fellows had about the same analagy to the real ‘ old salt,’ 
with his tarpaulin, pea-jacket and sailor-cloth trowsers, as a lake 
fish to a Newfoundland cod. 

Nothing struck me more, in Burlington, than the great number 
of Irish emigrants. They have filled the British provinces to the 
brim, and still continue to ascend the St. Lawrence, in infinite 
tribes, overflowing by every outlet into the States. At Burling- 
ton, they swarm in huts and mean dwellings near the lake, lounge 
about the wharves, and elbow the native citizens entirely out of 
competition in their own line. Every species of mere bodily la- 
bor is the prerogative of these Irish. Such is their multitude, in 
comparison with any possible demand for their services, that it 
is difficult to conceive how a third part of them should earn even 
a daily glass of whiskey, which is doubtless their first necessary 
of life — daily bread being only the second. Some were angling 
in the Jake, but had caught only a few perch, which little fishes, 
without a miracle, would be nothing among so many. A miracle 
there certainly must have been, and a daily one, for the subsist- 
ence of these wandering hordes. ‘The men exhibit a lazy strength 
and careless merriment, as if they had fed well hitherto, and meant 
to feed better hereafter ; the women strode about, uncovered in 
the open air, with far plumper waists and brawnier limbs, as well 
as bolder faces, than our shy and slender females ; and their prog- 
eny, which was innumerable, had the reddest and the roundest 
cheeks of any children in America. 

While we stood at the wharf, the bell of a steamboat gave two 
preliminary peals, and she dashed away for Plattsburgh, leaving a 
trail of smoky breath behind, and breaking the glassy surface of 
the lake before her. Our next movement brought us into a hand- 
some and busy square, the sides of which were filled up with white 
houses, brick stores, a church, a court-house, and a bank. Some 
of these edifices had roofs of tin, in the fashion of Montreal, and 
glittered in the sun with cheerful splendor, imparting a lively 
effect to the whole square. One brick building, designated in 
large letters as the custom-house, reminded us that this inland 
village is a port of entry, largely concerned in foreign trade, and 
holding daily intercourse with the British empire. In this border 
country, the Canadian bank-notes circulate as freely as our own, 
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and British and American coin are jumbled into the same pocket, 
the effigies of the king of England being made to kiss those of 
the goddess of liberty. Perhaps there was an emblem in the in- 
voluntary contact. ‘There was a pleasant mixture of people in 
the square of Burlington, such as cannot be seen elsewhere, at 
one view: merchants from Montreal, British officers from thé 
frontier garrisons, French Canadians, wandering Irish, Scotch- 
men of a better class, gentlemen of the south on a pleasure-tour, 
country ‘squires on business ; and a great throng of Green Moun- 
tain boys, with their horse-wagons and ox-teams, true Yankees in 
aspect, and looking more superlatively so, by contrast with such 
a variety of foreigners. 


ROCHESTER. 


The gray, but transparent evening, rather shaded than obscured 
the scene — leaving its stronger features visible, and even im- 
proved, by the medium through which I beheld them. The vol- 
ume of water is not very great, nor the roar deep enough to be 
termed grand, though such praise might have been appropriate 
before the good people of Rochester had abstracted a part of the 
unprofitable sublimity of the cascade. ‘The Genessee has contrib- 
uted so bountifully to their canals and mill-dams, that it approaches 
the precipice with diminished pomp, and rushes over it in foamy 
streams of various width, leaving a broad face of the rock insa- 
lated and unwashed, between the two main branches of the falling 
river. Still it was an impressive sight, to one who had not seen 
Niagara. I confess, however, that my chief interest arose from 
a legend, connected with these falls, which will become poetical 
in the lapse of years, and was already so to me, as I pictured the 
catastrophe out of dusk and solitude. It was from a platform, 
raised over the naked island of the cliff, in the middle of the cat- 
aract, that Sam Patch took his last leap, and alighted in the other 
world. Strange as it may appear—that any uncertainty should 
rest upon his fate, which was consummated in the sight of thous- 
ands — many will tell you that the illustrious Patch concealed him- 
self in a cave under the falls, and has continued to enjoy posthu- 
mous renown, without foregoing the comforts of this present life. 
But the poor fellow prized the shout of the multitude too much 
not to have claimed it at the instant, had he survived. He will 
not be seen again, unless his ghost, in such a twilight as when | 
was there, should emerge from the foam, and vanish among the 
shadows that fall from cliff to cliff. How stern a moral may be 
drawn from the story of poor Sam Patch! Why do we call him 
a madman or a fool, when he has left his memory around the falls 
of the Genessee, more permanently than if the letters of his name 
had been hewn into the forehead of the precipice ? Was the 
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leaper of cataracts more mad or foolish than other men who throw 
away life, or misspend it in pursuit of empty fame, and seldom 
so triumphantly as he? That which he won is as invaluable as 
any, except the unsought glory, spreading, like the rich perfume 
of richer fruit, from virtuous and useful deeds. 

Thus musing, wise in theory, but practically as great a fool as 
Sam, I lifted my eyes and beheld the spires, warehouses, and 
dwellings of Rochester, half a mile distant on both sides of the 
river, indistinctly cheerful, with the twinkling of many lights amid 
the fall of evening. + * « * 

The town had sprung up like a mushroom, but no presage of 
decay could be drawn from its hasty growth. Its edifices are of 
dusky brick, and of stone that will not be grayer in a hundred 
years than now; its churches are Gothic ; it is impossible to 
look at its worn pavements, and conceive how lately the forest- 
leaves have been swept away. ‘The most ancient town in Mas- 
sachusetts appears quite like an affair of yesterday, compared with 
Rochester. Its attributes of youth are the activity and eager life 
with which it is redundant. The whole street, sidewalks and 
centre, was crowded with pedestrians, horsemen, stage-coaches, 
gigs, light wagons, and heavy ox-teams, all hurrying, trotting, 
rattling, and rumbling, in a throng that passed continually, but 
never passed away. Here, a country wife was selecting a churn, 
from several gaily-painted ones on the sunny sidewalk ; there, a 
farmer was bartering his produce ; and, in two or three places, 
acrowd of people were showering bids on a vociferous auctioneer. 
I saw a great wagon and an ox-chain knocked off to a very pretty 
woman. Numerous were the lottery-offices— those true temples. 
of Mammon — where red and yellow bills offered splendid for- 
tunes to the world at large, and banners of painted cloth gave no- 
tice that the ‘lottery draws next Wednesday.’ At the ringing 
of a bell, judges, jurymen, lawyers, and clients, elbowed each 
other to the court-house, to busy themselves with cases that 
would doubtless illustrate the state of society, had I the means of 
reporting them. ‘The number of public houses benefitted the 
flow of temporary population ; some were farmers’ taverns — 
cheap, homely, and comfortable ; others were magnificent hotels, 
with negro waiters, gentlemanly landlords in black broadcloth, 
and foppish bar-keepers in Broadway coats, with chased gold 
watches in their waistcoat pockets. 1 caught one of these fellows 
quizzing me through an eye-glass. ‘The porters were lumbering 
up the steps with baggage from the packet-boats, while waiters 
plied the brush on dusty travelers, who, meanwhile, glanced over 
the innumerable advertisements in the daily papers. 

In short, everybody seemed to be there, and all had something 
to do, and were doing it with all their might, except a party of 
drunken recruits for the western military posts, principally Irish 
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and Scotch, though they wore uncle Sam’s gray jacket and trow- 
sers. I noticed one other idle man. He carried a rifle on his 
shoulder and a powder-horn across his breast, and appeared to 
stare about him with confused wonder, as if, while he was listen- 
ing to the wind among the forest boughs, the hum and bustle of 
an instantaneous city had surrounded him. . ? , 


AN AFTERNOON SCENE. 


There had not been a more delicious afternoon than this, in all 
the train of summer — the air being a sunny perfume, made up of 
balm and warmth and gentle brightness. The oak and walnut 
trees, over my head, retained their deep masses of foliage, and 
the grass, though for months the pasturage of stray cattle, had 
been revived with the freshness of early June, by the autumnal 
rains of the preceding week. ‘The garb of Autumn indeed re- 
sembled that of Spring. Dandelions and buttercups were sprin- 
kled along the roadside, like drops of brightest gold in greenest 
grass ; and a star-shaped little flower, with a golden centre. In 
a rocky spot, and rooted under the stone-wall, there was one wild 
rose-bush, bearing three roses, very faintly tinted, but blessed 
with a spicy fragrance. ‘The same tokens would have announced 
that the year was brightening into the glow of summer. There 
were violets, too, though few and pale ones. But the breath of 
September was diffused through the mild air, whenever a little 
breeze shook out the latent coolness. 


A NIGHT SCENE. 


The steamboat in which I was passenger for Detroit, had put 
into the mouth of a small river, where the greater part of the 
night would be spent in repairing some damages of the machinery. 
As the evening was warm, though cloudy and very dark, I stood 
on deck, watching a scene that would not have attracted a second 
glance in the day-time, but became picturesque by the magic of 
strong light and deep shade. Some wild Irishmen were replen- 
ishing our stock of wood, and had kindled a great fire on the 
bank, to illuminate their labors. It was composed of large logs 
and dry brushwood, heaped together with careless profusion, 
blazing fiercely, spouting showers of sparks into the darkness, 
and gleaming wide over lake Erie —a beacon for perplexed voy- 
agers, leagues from land. All around and above the furnace, 
there was total obscurity. No trees, or other objects, caught and 
reflected any portion of the brightness, which thus wasted itself 
in the immense void of night, as if it quivered from the expiring 
embers of the world, after the final conflagration. But the Irish- 
men were continually emerging from the dense gloom, passing 
through the lurid glow, and vanishing into the gloom on the other 
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side. Sometimes a whole figure would be made visible, by the 
shirt-sleeves and light-colored dress ; others were but half seen, 
like imperfect creatures; many flitted, shadow-like, along the 
skirts of darkness, tempting fancy to a vain pursuit ; and often, a 
face alone was reddened by the fire, and stared strangely distinct, 
with no traces of a body. In short, these wild Irish, distorted 
and exaggerated by the blaze, now lost in deep shadow, now 
bursting into sudden splendor, and now struggling between light 
and darkness, formed a picture which might have been transferred, 
almost unaltered, to a tale of the supernatural. As they all car- 
ried lanterns of wood, and often flung sticks upon the fire, the 
least imaginative spectator would at once compare them to devils, 
condemned to keep alive the flame of their own torment. 





THE SEA-BREEZE AT MATANZAS. 


AFTER a night of languor without rest, 

Striving to sleep, yet wishing morn might come — 

By the pent, scorching atmosphere opprest ; 

Impatient of the vile mosquito’s hum — 

With what reviving freshness from the sea, 

Its airy plumage, burnished with the spray, 

Comes the strong day-breeze, rushing joyously 

Into the bright arms of th’ encircling bay ! 

It tempers the keen ardor of the sun ; 

The drooping frame with life renewed it fills ; 

It lashes the green waters as they run ; > 
It sways the graceful palm-tree on the hills ! 

It breathes of ocean-solitudes and caves, 

Luminous, vast and cool, far down beneath the waves. 
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AN EXECUTION IN SPAIN* 


Arter having described the bull-fights, 1 see no other way of 
following the admirable rule of the puppet-show —‘ from the 
strong to the stronger’ — than by giving you the history of an ex- 
ecution. I have just seen one, and, if you have the courage to 
listen, will describe it to you. 

I will first explain to you how it happened that I became the 
witness of such a scene. Ina strange country, one is expected 
to see everything ; and we are always afraid of losing, in a mo- 
ment of weariness or ennui, some peculiar national traits. As the 
history of the criminal had interested me, 1 was desirous of see- 
ing him, and was finally induced to try an experiment on my 
nerves. 

You shall have the story of my hanged gentleman ; (I forgot to 
inquire his name.) He was a native of the environs of Valencia, 
esteemed and feared for his bold and enterprising character. In 

s village, he was the cock of the walk. No one danced better, 
threw a quoit farther, or knew more old romances. He was not 
quarrelsome, but it was well known that but little was necessary 
to provoke him. If he attended travelers, with his carbine slung 
over his shoulders, no robber would dare to attack them, had 
their valises been filled with doubloons. It was really a pleasure 
to see the youth, in his vest of velvet, strutting through the roads 
with such an air of superiority. In a word, he was a majo, in 
all the expressiveness of that term. A majo is, at the same time, 
a dandy of the lower class, and exceedingly nice on the point of 
honor. 

The Valencians have a proverb against the Valencians, and a 
proverb, in my opinion, of utter falsity. It is as follows: ‘At 

Valencia, the food is of grass ; the grass of water. The men are 
women, and women—nothing.” My word for it, the cookery of 
Valencia is excellent, and the women exceedingly pretty — fairer 
than in almost avy other kingdom of Spain. You will see what 
scrt of men they have there. 

A bull-fight was given. Our majo wished to see it, but he had 
not a rial in his purse. He counted on the kindness of a volun- 
teer royalist—a friend of his, on guard that day — for admit- 
taace. He reckoned without his host. ‘The volunteer was in- 
flexible. ‘The majo insists —the volunteeer is obstinate ; and 
high words are given on both sides. To be brief, the volunteer 
repulses him rudely, with a punch in his stomach from the butt- 


*From the French of Prosper Merimée, author of ‘ A Bull-Fight at Madrid,’ 
translated in our October number. 
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end of his musket. The majo withdrew ; but the bystanders — 
who observed the paleness which overspread his features, his 
clenched fists, expanded nostrils, and the expression of his eyes — 
anticipated some speedy and severe revenge. 

Fifteen days afterwards, the brute! volunteer was sent with a 
detachment in pursuit of some smugglers. He slept in a solitary 
inn. At night, a voice was heard calling the volunteer. ‘ Open, 
it is a messenger from your wife.’ ‘The volunteer comes down, 
half dressed. Hardly had he opened the door, when the dis- 
charge of a blunderbuss lodged a dozen bullets in his breast. 
The murderer disappeared. Who was he? No one could im- 
agine. It was certainly not the majo who killed him, for he found 
a dozen religious women and good loyalists, who would kiss their 
thumb and swear by the name of their saint, that they had seen 
the aforesaid gentleman, each one in her own village, at precisely 
the hour and minute when the crime was committed. 

And the majo appeared in public, with the open front and se- 
rene air of a man who had relieved himself of an irksome duty. 
It is thus at Paris, that an individual shows himself at Tortoni’s, 
on the evening of a duel, in which he has run some impertinent fel- 
low through the arm. Observe in passing, that assassination is 
here the duel of the lower orders —a duel much more serious 
than with us, since it is usually followed by two deaths ; whilst 
in good society, people are better satisfied with scratching than 
killing. 

Everything went on swimmingly, till an over-zealous alguazil — 
either because he was newly appointed to office, or because he 
was in love with a woman who preferred the majo to himself — 
intimated a disposition to arrest this amiable individual. While 
he confined himself to menaces, his rival only laughed ; but when 
he undertook to seize him by the collar, he made him swallow a 
neat’s tongue. It is an expression they have for a blow with a 
knife. Did the law of self-defence permit him thus to vacate the 
office of an alguazil ? 

The alguazils are much respected in Spain, almost as much as 
the constables in England. Misusing one of them is a hanging 
matter. So the majo was apprehended, thrown into prison, 
judged, and, after a very long process, condemned — for the forms 
of justice are even more tardy here than among us. 

With a little good-nature and benevolence, you will readily 
admit that this man did not merit his fate ; that he was the victim 
of a sad fatality ; and that, without overloading their consciences, 
the judges could have restored him to the society of which, as 
the lawyers say, ‘ he was so distinguished an ornament.’ But the 
judges were unmoved by any of these elevated and poetical con- 
siderations ; they unanimously condemned him to death. 
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One evening, passing by chance through the market-place, I 
observed a number of workmen engaged by torch-light in raising 
the rafters of a gallows. A guard of soldiers around them re- 
pelled the approach of the inquisitive. ‘The reason of this pre- 
caution is as follows. The gallows is raised by corvée ; and the 
workmen put in requisition cannot refuse the service, under the 
penalty of a condemnation for rebellion. By way of compensa- 
tion, the authorities provide that they discharge their task — which 
public opinion considers a disgraceful one —in secret. On this 
account, they work only at night, surrounded by a guard of sol- 
diers, who keep off the crowd and prevent the workmen from 
being recognized. So they avoid the epithet of ‘ gallows-builders,’ 
on the morrow. 

At Valencia, there is an old Gothic tower, which answers the 
purposes of a prison. Its architecture is rather pretty, particu- 
larly in the front which faces the river. It is situated at an ex- 
tremity of the city, and serves as a gate. ‘They call it the ‘ Gate 
of the Mountaineers.’ From its platform, you can trace the 
course of the Guadalaviar, the five bridges which cross it, the 
promenades of Valencia, and the smiling country which surrounds 
it. It is but a sad pleasure to look upon green fields, when one 
is shut within four walls ; but still it is a pleasure — and the pris- 
oner must needs thank the jailer, who permits him to ascend the 
platform. For the prisoner, the smallest pleasure has its value. 

It was from this prison that the condemned was to deliver him- 
self, to cross the most populous streets of the city, mounted on 
an ass, to the market-place, where he was‘ to quit the world. 

I found myself at an early hour before the ‘ Gate of the Moun- 
taineers,’ with one of my Spanish friends, who was kind enough to 
accompany me. I expected to find a considerable crowd col- 
lected in the morning, but was deceived. ‘he artizans were qui- 
etly occupied in their workshops ; the peasants left the city after 
they had sold their vegetables ; nothing indicated that any unusual 
scene was to be exhibited, except a dozen of dragoons ranged 
before the gate of the city. The little curiosity displayed by the 
Valencians to witness executions, ought not to be attributed, I 
think, to any excess of sensibility. I know not if I ought to 
think, with my guide, that they have been so blasés with such 
exhibitions as to have lost all taste for them. Perhaps this indif- 
ference may arise from the laborious habits of the people of Va- 
lencia. Love of labor and gain distinguishes them, not merely 
among the people of Spain, but even among those of all Europe. 

At eleven o’clock the gate of the prison is opened, and a nu- 
merous procession of Franciscans makes its appearance. It was 
preceded by a large crucifix borne by a penitant, escorted by two 
Acolytes, each one of whom carried a lantern fixed at ihe end of 
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along wand. The crucifix, of full size, was of pasteboard, painted 
with great skill. ‘The Spaniards, who labor to make religion ter- 
rible, excel in representing the wounds, the contusions, the marks 
of the tortures endured by their martyrs. On this crucifix, in- 
tended to figure at an execution, they had been very liberal of 
blood, gore, and livid tumors. It was the most hideous piece of 
anatomy that can be imagined. ‘The bearer of this horrible figure 
stopped before the gate. ‘The soldiers were drawn near together ; 
about a hundred spectators were grouped at a short distance be- 
hind, near enough to lose nothing of what was said and done, 
when the condemned appeared, accompanied by his confessor. 

I shall never forget the figure of this man. He was very tall 
and very spare, and seemed to be about thirty years of age. His 
forehead was high, his hair thin, black as jet, and straight as the 
bristles of a brush. His eyes, large but sunken, shone like coals. 
He was barefoot, dressed in a long black robe, on which was 
painted a blue and red cross, just over the heart. It is the em- 
blem of the brotherhood of the dying. The collar of his shirt, 
gathered in plaits, fell over his shoulders and his breast. A whi- 
tish cord, which was distinctly marked on the black stuff of his 
robe, was twisted many times about his body, and by complicated 
knots bound his arms and hands in the attitude of prayer. Be- 
tween his hands he held a small crucifix, and an image of the 
Virgin. His confessor was short, fat, full-blooded, with the air 
of a good man, but of a man long accustomed to this kind of 
business. Behind the condemned, was a man, pale, feeble and 
slender, of a mild and timid countenance. He wore a brown 
vest, with black breeches and stockings. I should have taken 
him for a notary, or an alguazil in negligé, if he had not worn on 
his head a broad-brimmed gray hat, such as the picadors wear at 
the bull-fights. At the sight of the crucifix, he doffed his hat 
with reverence, and [ then observed a little ivory scale fixed on 
it like a cockade. He was the executioner. 

In putting his head from the gate, the condemned, who had 
been obliged to bend to pass under the postern, raised himself 
with great hauteur, opened his eyes wide, cast a rapid glance 
about the crowd, and sighed profoundly. It seemed to me that 
he inhaled the air with pleasure, as if he had been for a long time 
pent up in a narrow and stifling cell. His expression was strange. 
[t was not one of fear, but of inquietude. He seemed resigned. 
There was no disdain nor affectation of courage. I can only say 
that in a similar situation, I should not desire to make a better 
appearance. 

The confessor told him to kneel before the crucifix ; he obeyed 
and kissed the feet of this hideous image. At this moment, all 
the assistants were affected, and preserved a profound silence. 
The confessor, perceiving it, raised his hands to disengage him- 
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self from his long sleeves, which would have embarrassed him in 
his oratorical movements, and commenced the delivery of a dis- 
course — which had probably served him more than once — in a 
strong and emphatic voice, rendered monotonous by the regular 
repetition of the same intonations. He pronounced each word 
distinctly ; his accent was pure, and he expressed himself in good 
Castilian, which the condemned, perhaps, very imperfectly un- 
derstood. He commenced every sentence in a shrill tone of 
voice, and raised it to a falsetto, but ended uniformly in a‘grave, 
low tone. 

In substance, he said to the condemned — whom he called his 
brother —‘ You have richly deserved death ; you have even been 
treated with indulgence, in having been condemned only to the 
gallows, for your crimes are enormous.’ Here he introduced a 
word on the murders committed, but expatiated at large on the 
irreligion in which he had passed his youth, and which had urged 
him to his destruction. Then, becoming more animated by de- 
grees —‘ But what is the justly merited punishment which you en- 
dure, compared with the unequaled sufferings which your divine 
Saviour has endured for you? Look at this blood, these wounds,’ 
&c. Then followed a long detail of the sorrows of the Pas- 
sion, described with all the exaggeration which so well suits the 
Spanish language, and illustrated by means of the vile image, ol 
which I have spoken. ‘The peroration was better than the exor- 
dium. He said, but too diffusely, that the mercy of God was 
infinite, and that a true repentance would disarm his just indig- 
nation. : 

The condemned raised himself, looked at the priest witha 
fierce expression, and exclaimed —‘ Father, it was enough to tell 
me that I should go to glory ; let us march on.’ 

The confessor returned to the prison, very well satisfied with 
his discourse. ‘Two Franciscans took his place by the side of 
the condemned, and were not to leave him till the last moment. 

They then extended him on a mat, which the hangman drew a 
little towards him, but without violence, and as if by a tacit under- 
standing between the sufferer and executioner. It is a mere cer- 
emony, with the view of appearing to execute to the letter the 
sentence — ‘ Hanged, having been dragged on a hurdle.’ 

This done, the unhappy man was mounted on an ass, which 
the hangman led by the halter. By their side, marched the two 
Franciscans, preceded by two long files of monks, of that order, 
and by members of the brotherhood of Desamparados. ‘The ban- 
ners and crosses were not forgotten. Behind the ass came a no- 
tary and two alguazils, in black habits, breeches and stockings, 
a sword by their sides, and mounted on very sorry nags very 
badly harnessed. A picquet of cavalry brought up the rear. 
Whilst the procession was advancing very slowly, the monks 
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chanted the litany in hollow voices, and men in cloaks went about 
the train in attendance, extending silver plates to the spectators 
and asking alms for the unfortunate wretch. ‘This money is ex- 
pended in masses for the repose of his soul ; and to a good Cath- 
olic, on the point of being hung, it must have been a great conso- 
lation to see the plates so rapidly filling with coppers. Everybody 
gave something. Wicked as I was, I gave my offering with a 
sentiment of respect. f 

In truth, I love these Catholic ceremonies, and wish I could 
believe in them. On such an occasion, they have the advantage 
of striking the multitude infinitely more than our hangman’s cart, 
our gens ’darmes, and that vile and miserable retinue that, in 
France, attends public executions. Besides—and it is for this that 
[like these processions and this display of crosses —they contrib- 
ute much to soothe the last moments of the condemned. This 
mournful pomp flatters that vanity which is the last sentiment to 
die within us. Then the monks, whom he has reverenced from 
his infancy, and who pray for him, the songs, the voices of men 
in quest of the means to say masses for his soul —all this con- 
fuses, distracts, and prevents him from reflecting on the lot which 
awaits him. If he turn his head to the right, the Franciscan on 
that side discourses to him of the infinite mercy of God ; to the 
left, another Franciscan is all ready to descant on the powerful 
intercession of the most worshipful St. Francis. He is borne to 
his punishment, like a coward between two officers, who watch 
and encourage him. He has not a moment of rest, says the phi- 
losopher. So much the better. The perpetual excitement in 
which he is kept, saves him from the company of his own thoughts, 
which would only torment him. 

{ have now learned why the monks, and especially those of the 
mendicant orders, exercise so much influence over the lower 
classes. ‘They are the support and consolation of these people, 
from their cradle to their grave. What a horrible task, for ex- 
ample, must this be — to converse for three days with a man who 
is to suffer death! I believe if I should have the misfortune to 
be hung, I should not be sorry to have two Franciscans to enter- 
tainme. ‘The route which the procession followed, was very 
winding, in order that it might pass through the principal streets. 
Itook, with my guide, a more direct road, that I might once 
more intercept the path of the condemned. I observed that, in 
the period which had elapsed between leaving the prison and his 
arrival in the street where I again saw him, his form had been 
considerably bent. He became gradually feeble ; his head fell 
upon his breast, as if it were sustained only by the skin of his 
neck. He gazed fixedly on the image clasped in his hands ; and 
if he turned his eyes, it was only to fasten them on the two Fran- 
ciscans, whom he listened to with apparent interest. 
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I would willingly at that time have retired ; but they urged me 
to enter the great square, and make my way to the shop ofa 
tradesman, where I could either witness the execution from the 
height of a balcony, or withdraw from the spectacle to an inner 
apartment. I accordingly went. 

The square was far from being full. The stalls of the fruit 
and vegetable sellers were not disturbed. You could make your 
way about with no difficulty. The gallows, surmounted with the 
arms of Arragon, was placed in front of an elegant Moorish edi- 
fice —the ‘Silk Exchange.’ The market-place is long; the 
houses which surround it are small, though high ; and every row 
of windows has its iron balcony. From a distance, they resemble 
large cages. Many of these baiconies were empty. 

On that where I took my post, I found two young ladies, six- 
teen or eighteen years old, comfortably seated on chairs, and 
waiting for the ceremony with the easiest air in the world. Both 
were very pretty ; and from their, neat robes of black silk, their 
satin slippers and mantillas bordered with lace, I inferred ‘that 
they were the daughters of some wealthy commoner. I was con- 
firmed in this opinion, because, though they conversed together 
in the Valencia dialect, they understood and spoke Spanish with 
accuracy. 

In a corner of the market-place, stood a little chapel. This 
chapel and the gallows, which was not far distant, had been en- 
closed in a great square, formed by volunteer royalists and troops 
of the line. 

The soldiers having opened their rahks to receive the proces- 
sion, the condemned was taken from the ass and led to the altar 
I have just mentioned. ‘The monks surrounded him ; he was 
upon his knees, and often kissed the steps of the altar. I know 
not what they said to him. Meanwhile, the hangman examined 
his cord and his ladder ; this done, he approached the still pros- 
trate sufferer, put his hand on his shoulders, and exclaimed, after 
the usual custom, ‘ Brother, it is time.’ 

All the monks, with a single exception, had left him, and the 
hangman, as it seemed, had been put in possession of his victim. 

In conducting him towards the ladder, (or rather the steps of 
plank) he took pains, by holding before his eyes the large hat 
which he carried, to shut out a view of the scaffold ; but the con- 
demned seemed to try to push aside the hat, in order to show 
that he possessed the courage to look upon the instrument of his 
punishment. 

It was noon when the hangman mounted the fatal steps, draw- 
ing after him the condemned, who ascended with difficulty, be- 
cause walking backwards. ‘The flight of steps is broad, and has 
a balustrade only on one side. ‘The monk was on the side of 
the balustrade ; the executioner and the condemned ascended 
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the other. The monk talked incessantly, with a multitude of 
gestures. Having reached the top of the stairs, whilst the exe- 
cutioner was adjusting the cord of the sufferer with great alacrity, 
they tcld me that the monk made him repeat the Creed. Then 
raising his voice, he exclaimed, ‘ My brothers, join your prayers 
to those of this miserable sinner.’ I heard a sweet voice whis- 
per, by my side, with emotion, ‘Amen!’ I turned my head, 
and saw one of my pretty Valencia girls, whose cheeks were a 
litle flushed, and who was industriously plying her fan. She 

was gazing intently towards the gallows. I turned my eyes in 
the same direction ; the monk was descending the steps, and the 

condemned was suspended in the air —the hangman upon his 

shoulders, and his assistant pulling by the feet. 


HAILING A PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR.* 


A sari !— heave to, small commodore, 
And put thy helm a-lee 

That nearer, from our deck, we may 
Thy fairy frigate see. 

Ay, thou hast shortened sail — we trace 
Thy crimson hull’s bright glow, 

And lifted sail upon the wave, 
Reflected fuir below. 


From whence? how bound? at what port touched ? 
And how long out at sea? 
A far-famed man-of-war — we know 
No freight is borne by thee. 
A tiny shout comes o’er the waves — 
A small voice answers — hark ! 
*T is from the Portuguese, who keeps 
Still in our lee his bark. 


* * * * 


‘I’m seen when, to the golden day, 
The breaking billows shine ; 
And lift and scatter far away 


*The Nautilus. 
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The light winds, in their mirth, the spray: 
From what port would’st thou know, or bay ? 


‘Throw o’er the deep-sea line. 


Ay, heave the lead ; but that deep shore 





Hath plummet never found, al 
Or reached the ocean’s garnished floor, ¢ 
With pearl-shells strewn and lost gems o’er, bi 
From whence my pinnace upward bore, ju 

For no fair haven bound. pl 

CC 
I bear away for no green isle, 

With beach of sparkling sand ; jo 
Nor anchor cast, nor moor awhile it ) 
My good sea-boat where far shores smile ; en 
Nor veer ship, where stern cliffs up-pile tw 

The tempest-beaten strand. on 

; : ch 
But, where the blue seas widest sweep, 

And silvery waves dance by, ; 
That, to their viewless cymbals, keep ” 
Wild jubilee along the deep, - 
Where bright unshaded sunbeams sleep — the 

There I my light oars ply. ler 

vin 
. The watchful stars speak not to me Cor 

Of error in my way, gra 
That whisper, from their waveless sea, I 
Of true course lost, or wreck to be, lair 
And counsel proffer, kind and free, the 

To pilot far astray. ben 

utte 

Perchance, as unseaworthy by, mo 

’ When her long cruise is o’er, fuln 
Idly thy gallant ship may lie ; me! 

Yet, o’er the surf, my small sail fly, Ma 

Still viewed by that all-glorious Eye, ren 

Surveying sea and shore. cen 

no | 

A bauble ship — yet skill divine I 

Fair fashioned it for me ; an ¢ 
As air-bell light, along the brine, ful ! 
It leaves no track afar, like thine ; Our 
And would thy noble bark, like mine, righ 

Could never fail at sea ! L. mor 

coul 
and 
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REFLECTIONS ON THANKSGIVING EVE. 


Aut New-England has this day united in celebrating the great 
and joyous feast of the Puritans, in offering up thanks to the 
Giver of all good. It was a beautiful idea, (it could not have 
been an accidental coincidence) to fix on the same day as the 
jubilee of grateful hearts throughout the whole land of the original 
pilgrims ; and it is to be hoped that it will be so in years to 
come. 

Surrounded by our friends — the richest blessing in our cup of 
joy — strong in health and rich in so many sources of happiness, 
it cannot be amiss to dwell upon the thought that all these blessings 
come from God, and loudly claim the gratitude of all his crea- 
tures. Thinking thus, upon the eve of this heartsome festival, I 
am led to analyze this sentiment of gratitude, to dwell upon its 
character and nature, its source and its object. 

Gratitude is an emotion of delight, proceeding from a con- 
sciousness of obligation to another, prompting an acknowledge- 
ment of him as a benefactor. It is spontaneous and involuntary, 
the moment an obligation is perceived. Gratitude is a charac- 
teristic emotion. It is an instinct as innate as self-love. Con- 
vince me of being the object of another’s favor ; inspire me with a 
consciousness of having drawn benefit from his kindness — and my 
gratitude rises up and flows as irresistibly, as a tear from the eye. 

But, if this emotion is felt as soon as consciousness is enter- 
tained of having received a favor, ingratitude never exists but in 
the forgetfulness of another’s kindness. ‘The remembrance of 
benefits enjoyed is the only basis of grateful emotion. Thanks, 
uttered without reflection, or memory of blessing, are solemn 
mockery. On this day, appointed for me to express my thank- 
fulness, unless my memory retraces the particulars among the nu- 
merous proofs around me, of the supreme benevolence of my 
Maker, [ may have the joyous feelings created by the recur- 
rence of the customary festival—I may have a bland compla- 
cency in my upward look of cheerfulness ; but there is, after all, 
ne throb of real gratitude in my bosom. 

If it be ingratitude not to preserve the consciousness of being 
an object of kindness, how few render thanks and are truly grate- 
ful! ‘Two causes seem to me to destroy the sense of obligation. 
Ours are blessings of every day ; therefore we esteem them our 
right. ‘They are shared by many ; and therefore they are com- 
mon and cheap. What, then, have we to be grateful for? Now, 
could I take the most heartless substitutor of thanks for gratitude, 
and persuade him into the momentary fancy that he were the 
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single occupant of the globe, and then point him to primeval 
chaos, and to the Spirit of God breathing life into dust, and 
stamping it with a heavenly impress, kindling the affections, light- 
ing up intelligence, infusing moral power, ever guarding it when 
helpless, sustaining its infirmities, providing its sustenances, pity- 
ing its errors, rescuing it from death, and opening to it a pathway 
to immortality, —I do not doubt that this solitary being would 
sink in lowliest adorations, and pour forth the full tide of over- 
whelming emotions, warm with gratitude and love! The theme 
of Providence is only trite, because it is perpetual. We forget 
the bounty, because it has an unceasing flow. ‘The very afflu- 
ence and constant supply of gifts keep the bounteous Giver from 
the view. If He were to do only once, what He is constantly 
doing, the blessing —seen, acknowledged, estimated — would 
enkindle the incense of warmest gratitude. If life were in- 
clining downward to nothingness, if it were rushing on to de- 
struction, and the hand of God snatched it on the verge, the heart 
would spring to the lips, impatient for grateful utterance. But, 
now that the silver chain of a never-failing Providence is let 
down from Heaven, by which life is upheld over the abyss of 
nothingness, and vibrates, but never falls, — we are as uncon- 
scious of dependence as if we were self-raised into being by our 
own wisdom and care. 

The proofs of an over-ruling Providence are hid in no secret 
cells. It is no gem from the heart of deep mines. It is no pearl 
from the profound caves of a fathomless sea. The eye cannot 
but fall on one of these proofs. Memory comes back loaded 
with treasured bounty. Hope, looking through life and death, 
sees only a perfect path to Heaven. ‘There is food for gratitude 
in the meanest thing that gives me raiment, or sustenance, or 
pleasure, or satisfaction. Light! Thanks for light ; for its gates 
were unbarred by the hands of God! Darkness! Thanks for 
its blessings! ‘The same beneficent hands draw the curtains of 
night around me, and lull me to gentle rest. Providence wakes 
in those silent watches, and keeps the tide of life flowing on 
within me while [ sleep. My thoughts should rise in gratitude, 
for my rest has been hallowed ; my Father has been near, keep- 
ing watch and ward over me ! 

The most obvious of my blessings is creation. Existence is a 
gift of love, and it demands gratitude. Existence with animal 
sensations is a greater boon ; but greater still is that inspiration 
by which ‘man became a living soul.” Man is God’s image. 
Man is intelligent, capable of elevated desires and of wide know- 
ledge, —of affection and esteem, —able to know and worship 
his Creator. Elevated thus above the brute creation, shall I be 
more thankless than ifs creatures? * The ox knoweth his owner, 
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and the ass his master’s crib.’ My limbs are fashioned with ca- 
pacities to contribute to my comfort: should not this contempla- 
tion excite my gratitude? I ask of the blind — what is the worth 
of sight ?— of the cripples in yonder hospital, if they count lightly 
the exercise of the limbs? While thinking of the astonishing 
process constantly going on within my frame, necessary to my 
existence every moment, I cannot repress the feeling, that a mir- 
acle, wrought in its behalf, could hardly strike from a hard heart 
an ascription of grateful praise, sooner than this single thought. 

Providential preservation deserves my thanks. Whose heart 
will not glow while recollecting the perils of infancy, whose weak 
complaints and cries were heard in Heaven ? Who is there, that 
wraps his clothes around him against the bleak and biting winter’s 
frost, or thinks of the stone-cold hearth of poverty, and can prevent 
his grateful spirit from rising up to Heaven? Health is breathed 
into our atmosphere * the same pO@wer thag breaghed the soul 
into our bodies. |*or™ur preservationgthe y@y'is Crowned with 
plenty. ‘The clouds distil their dews for use* For us, thegt§ill 
their urns from the ocean, and ours are all the water-springs they 
enrich. And when the vallies, standing so thick with corn, are 
laughing and singing with natural gladness, it often occurs to my 
thoughts, that vegetation — without which the race of man would 
perish — is in itself an operation, for the preservation of my spe- 
cies, more wonderful than would be the pouring forth from Heaven 
of manna to supply our annual wants. 

Yet, this exultation over full garners and fertile fields, is hardly 
the joy of gratitude. It is the exuberant delight of plenty — the 
reward of successful culture. Had his Creator proposed to 
Adam, in Paradise, to bring him his daily sustenance, — or, if 
he would bury a seed in the earth, He would cause it to rise up 
into a lofty tree, with branches loaded with fruit, — what a mira- 
cle would it have seemed! It would have filled the soul of Adam 
with gratitude! But so it is ; custom, and the alternations of the 
seasons, are too apt to impair our impressions of a present Deity. 

I should be grateful for the constantly accumulating blessings 
of life: for liberty and law, peace and home, kind friends, part- 
ners in sorrow and joy ; for sorrow drooping to despair, making 
the heart better and soon yielding to reason, which brings it back 
to cheerfulness ; for disappointments, which have taught wisdom ; 
for trials, proving the strength of my trust in Providence ; and 
for losses, making déath welcome and Heaven dear. 

And yet, methinks, all these blessings are but vanity, compared 
with other claims upon my gratitude. The harvest is past ; the 
summer is ended; and | am thankful. Have I nothing else to 
thank God for ? tg 


The Scriptures, the MPvileges of Christian worship, the means 
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of intercommunion with the Author of my being, the hope of future 
bliss beyond the grave ; thinking on these things, fear and despair 
seem ingratitude, while the offspring of Hope is Gratitude. I re- 
flect on the past —and the future seems brightly reflected upon it. 
Heaven has been my friend, —and therefore will I give thanks 
to Heaven! 


VISIT TO THE HUNTING ISLANDS. 


FROM THE MS, OFRA SOUTHER Ny, SgHOOLMASTER. 


i ed: a gd 
» THERA sti of gands, occup ig@iie middle third of the 
Comet ‘betweeng slestory and Savatihah, which, from the grand 
sport of which they.are the scene, and because they are good for 
nothing else, are called the Hunting Islands. ‘They are uninhab- 
ited, and overrun with deer ; and occasional parties of gentlemen 
are formed to go and spend a week there in hunting. 

On Friday, the twenty-eighth of November, in pursuance of 
such a hunting expedition, I stepped from the recitation-room 
into the bounding boat, (what a change!) and away we went. 
Did you ever move to the dipping of a dozen oars, measuring 
their strokes to the wild cadence of the ‘boat song? We were 
ten, in three boats, with two dozen oarsmen — the distance about 
forty miles. We carried provisions for ten days — tents, beds ; 
in short, all things requisite for house-keeping ; besides warlike 
stores, and a pack of twelve fine hounds. 

Away, through the winding channels of this island-world — 
now we passed the neat plantation, with its village of white huts 
and black tenants ; now we rounded the bare sand-island — the 
home of the sea-bird ; now we coasted the wide marshes, over- 
grown with gigantic grass, enlivened only by the hoarse voice of 
the crane, the shrill cry of the curlew, and the dissatisfied cackle 
of the marsh hen. Here, the porpoise tumbled his huge bulk about, 
with clouds of gulls hovering over to catch,the fish that he drove 
to the surface ; there, the bank was .cO We& with ten thousand 
sheerwaters, which arose With confust yscre is we approached, 
and then swept, in their noiseless, beaut#fulefiyht, over the face 
of the water ; anon, we were started by-@he. hurtling of innumer- 
able ducks, which swept past us and ovgp.us, clouding the air.* 

We had every variety of incident. he’ channels, as I have 
said, were intricate. .. We got aground“@ity times, and shook our 
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fists at the laughers in the more fortunate boat gliding quietly past 
us. Excellent jokes, too, were made on those occasions ; for 
misfortune is the parent of wit. 

As we neared the hunting region, marks of human improve- 
ment grew scarce. ‘The world began to look solitary, and the 
sun went down. Nota man in the company had been there for 
five years. ‘The dim edge of the distinct island at last hove in 
sight ; but the tide swept up against us, and the rowers lingered 
on their oars from exhaustion ; they had not tasted food since 
early in the morning. We struggled slowly along, and the night 
came down, black and wild. ‘The course of the boat became a 
blaze of phosphorescent light, and long flakes of silvery fire fell 
from the oars. ‘The blackness around seemed a blank wall — 
only ourselves were visible by the glitter of the blazing water. 
We were lost, and wandered along with the stream, when, sud- 
denly, we were aroused by the merry ringing of the hunting-horn. 
The boat ahead of us had found the landing. We swept on, where 
we saw a blazing torch, held out to guide us, and soon found 
our companions in all the confusion of disembarkation. The 
tossing of lights on the woody bank, the shouting of men, the 
heathenish jabber of negroes, the yelping of hounds, were all 
mingled, and we added our own voices to the general tumult. It 
was a vile landing, and the servants were obliged to carry us on 
their backs about fifty yards to firm ground. I mounted the 
shoulders of a great stout fellow, and he got almost half way, 
when, in the very worst of spots, he was bogged above the knees ! 
He lifted one leg — down went the other; he changed sides — 
it was no better ; till, finally, he floundered down and came on 
all fours ; there he stuck, with fists and heels fast in the mud, 
and myself perched on his back. I had a gun and other precious 
articles in my hand. What a situation! In the dead of night — 
expecting every moment to be tumbled neck-deep into the mud ; 
I looked around in dismay — mud on every side. In the agony 
of my heart, [ quoted Morris Brown — ‘ Now this is what | call 
pleasant ! ’ ‘ 

‘ Bowse away !’ I roared, with the energy of a sea captain. 
‘Massa, I canna stir dis foot nor dat foot,’ groaned the poor fel- 
low, at the same time making a tremendous flounder to prove the 
fact. I was satisfied, and shouted for aid. It came at last, and 
we were pulled out, without loss of time or baggage. I stood on 
the firm earth, and felt like a man again. 

I walked to the place of encampment. It was an open spot, 
in the midst of a thick forest. ‘They were pitching the tents. 
# huge heap of dry wood, mixed with pitch-pine, rolled up its 
pyramid of flame; the stars were visible in a little circle above ; 
the tops of the crowded trees overhung us, and the branches, 
covered with moss, hanging to the very ground, formed a loose 
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curtain, half illuminated by the blaze. Forked sticks were driven 
into the ground, poles laid upon them, and the whole crowned 
with rough boards — behold our table! Matters had been so ex- 
pedited, that we had a good supper before bed-time — that is, 
midnight. Oh! to eat, when one is genuinely hungry. It is the 
only consideration that would ever induce me to suffer partial 
starvation. We had only three chairs, reserved for the elder of 
the tribe ; the rest of us ate standing. How limited are the 
necessaries of life, when men are bent on being happy! We 
afterwards set up a marquee for a dining-room, and arrived at the 
luxury of sitting at meals on piled trunks and water casks. 

‘ What a beautiful spot!’ exclaimed Sir Lucius, folding his 
hands sentimentally across his coat-pockets, and eyeing the tower- 
ing blaze, the white tents, the speck of visible sky, and the circuit 
wall of black forest, while his ear caught the low murmur of the 
skeleton foliage. 

‘Very! very!’ said Mr. Lotus, with head and shoulders in- 
truded through the long, narrow aperture of the sleeping tent, 
while his less intellectual half only seemed to linger outside to 
hear any further observation on the scenery. 

So saying, we followed him to bed. 

The next morning, betimes, we were up for the chase — 
breakfasted and planned the campaign. ‘The horns sounded, the 
hounds yelled and leaped and frolicked, in exultation — and away 
we started. How my heart bounded! The island is seven miles 
long and three broad. Long ridges of sand run through it, sepa- 
rated by vallies filled with thickets of myrtle and palmetto and 
clusters of live oak. ‘The deer harbor in the vallies, but when 
hard pressed, they cross the ridges at particular spots. Here the 
huntsmen take their stands, and shoot them as they dash across. 
It is but a glance, and requires quick, sure aim. ‘The negroes 
go into the thickets with the dogs, knock about and shout till they 
start the game ; soon the packs set up their regular and measured 
yell, and the sport begins. 

I felt my inexperience sorely. So, as | stood alone at my 
station, I was taking aim at every object about me to get my 
hand and eye used to it, when the yell of the hounds broke; clear, 
fierce and wild, not far distant. I started, cocked my gun, and 
bent towards the thicket. My eye glanced, quick and keen, 
from side to side. On, on it came, right towards me. I quaked 
with expectation. I thought I heard the distant bound, when it 
wheeled and away it went —and away swept the chase after it. 
I laid down my gun and drew a long breath. ‘The sound grew 
more distant ; I could just distinguish it from the hum of the for- 
est — then it was lost. Most of the hunters were beyond me, in 
the direction of the dogs. I moved on slowly —I heard a dis- 
tant shot—I walked fast— I became exhausted, and sat down — 
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when, another shot and another, in quick succession, I sprang up 
and ran; I heard the horn calling off the hounds ; I ran faster — 
again ! — [ ran faster ; I puffed and blew ; each minute seemed 
an age. 1 hallooed — it was answered ; I stopped and walked. 
I had passed all the hunters but one, and soon came up with him. 
He was bending over a fine, fat deer, that lay bleeding at his 
feet ; the hounds were, some crouching near him, others licking 
the wounds of their prey. ‘The fine black eye of the sportsman 
brightened as I came up with him, and pointing with his finger, 
he simply said, ¢ ‘There it is.’ 

‘And did you fire all the guns ?? 

‘All. I shot first at a motion in the bushes ; then this deer 
crossed the ridge ; the second barrel snapped ; | re-loaded, and 
had just put on the last cap, when— brush! back she came. 
You see the four shot in the loins ; that was my first shot. The 
beast staggered, and [ rushed under the thicket ; I sprang down 
the ridge, threw myself flat on my back, and fired the second be- 
tween my feet ; she dropped ; you see the shot struck the top of 
the head.’ 

So speaking, the rest came up. The deer was mounted on 
the head of a negro. We sent it forward, by way of avant 
courier, and walked slowly after. It was a drizzly day, and we 
gave up the chase, save a little skirmishing on the way home, in 
which the dogs ran a deer directly over my first station. She 
was over before we came in sight. J sighed, but thanked fortune 
it was the first day. « os ° ' 

The next day (Sunday) was only memorable for the eclipse. 
We marched across the island in a body, to witness it from the 
beach. ‘The scene was one of simple grandeur. The wide 
ocean ; the island coast ; the solitary world on which we stood ; the 
wide, white beach, that bent gracefully to meet the gushing sea ; 
the few puffs of cloud, that lounged lazily in the bright sky, as if 
spectators of the coming wonder ;— these made the day of the 
eclipse one of those unaccountable tricks of time that a man won- 
ders at, during the remainder of his life. ‘The beach was much 
the finest I had ever seen ; it was at least a hundred yards wide, 
and continuing several miles, as hard and smooth as a floor. 
The eclipse was total, though there was a slight halo about the 
edge of the moon. We could see each other, but we looked like 
aparty of ghosts. It was chilly ; the sea became the color of 
pale ink, and the sky assumed the hue of death. I noticed a 
flock of sand-birds ; as the world darkened, they seemed af- 
frighted — and at the moment of greatest obscuration, all huddled 
together by the edge of the water. About a dozen stars were 
visible, and the darkness lasted about two and a half minutes. 
When it passed away, the sun poured a sheet of light over the 
edge of the moon, and it ‘was mid-day again. The change was 
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electrical, and every man started involuntarily, and uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. It was a most impressive scene, and I 
shall not soon forget the eclipse at the Hunting Islands. 

x * # * # 

On Monday, we changed our hunting ground. Another of 
the party and myself coasted the island and then penetrated the in- 
terior, but lost our direction and wandered about for four hours 
in the gloomiest dells and thickets, so dark that they might have 
been the passage-way to Erebus. We saw neither dogs nor 
deer ; once, indeed, the chase came close to us, but the myrtles 
were as thick as pigeons in Ohio. We could not see an inch 
ahead, and even that poor space was armed with a briar taking 
deliberate aim at our faces. My poor friend ran foul one of 
these thorns and buried it to the hilt in the end of his nose. He 
had a long nose —a very long nose —and the blood dropped 
from it like water from the eaves ; he roared, and took out his 
handkerchief to wipe the afflicted member, and losing that in the 
confusion, was obliged to use leaves. He kicked the bushes, in 
vexation, and tripped on a vine that brought him down, likea 
tree under the axe. We then began to think of resignation— 
talked a little philosophy, and scrambled out. 

We had heard guns all around us, and the winding of horns. 
Four deer were brought into the camp this day, but I saw not 
one of them alive. 

On Tuesday, we hunted the same ground, and killed but one. 
I had the same fortune as heretofore. 

On Wednesday, we returned to the scene of Saturday’s sport. 
‘Now, Fortune,’ I said, ‘sweet lady, be propitious ! suffer me to 
kill one deer — only one!—and thy altars shall smoke for it.’ 
We walked a couple of miles, and then took our stations, out of 
sight of each other, along the ridge. Determining not to miss 
an opportunity, | cocked both barrels of my gun, and stood list- 
ening. ‘The full, animated cry of the hounds soon told me that 
the game was up; but, alas! it took another direction — became 
indistinct — and I was just resigning all hope, when a rush in the 
bushes made me start. It was a deer: in a moment my gun was 
at my eye —a glimpse, and I shot and missed him clear. He 
gave a bound and stopped full before me, looking round for his 
enemy. I fired the second barrel ; he staggered — dropped his 
tail, and ran forward towards the next station. I could not stir; 
my head throbbed and my frame trembled. A shot! another! 
Iran breathlessly on. ‘Have you got him?’ ‘Ay, ay!’ was 
the cheering answer. 

Now, he who first wounds the deer has him, by the laws of 
sport. I had won the deer—my first deer. I walked along 
Jeisurely, and enjoyed the glorious reflection. 

The huntsmen collected at the sound of the horn. The same 
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young gentleman before mentioned as the hero of Saturday, laid 
his hand upon my shoulder, and expressed the warmest delight at 
my first success ; then dipping his finger in the wound, flowing 
fresh from the heart, he drew a cross of blood upon my forehead, 
saying —‘ I dub thee, knight of the Hunting Islands.’ Still, I 
confess, the thought that | had not killed the animal, made me 
uneasy ; and when we again took our stations, I felt an increased 
anxiety to bette* my shot ; but that was not to be expected for 
the same day. So I murmured some choice fragments of piiloso- 
phy, saw that my gun was quite ready for instant service, and lent 
my ear to the woods. 

Never did I hear so magnificent a cry as burst from the pack 
almost the instant they were put in. The leaves seemed to shiver 
with the clear, multitudinous, and eager yell. Louder and clearer 
and more fierce it came down. I saw that the deer must pass by 
one or two before it came to me. Onward it sounded — and on- 
ward. Not a shot—strange! It must have passed them! ‘So 
it shall not me!’ Whiz! It was the deer, running for his life. 
From the thicket he could not see me till within fair shot ; and 
the instant I caught his glimpse, he caught mine. He doubled 
on his haunches, then threw himself directly over to go back — 
and all so quick, that 1 was not prepared for it. I aimed at his 
body, and broke both his hind legs. Away he scrambled, over 
aridge within the one on which I stood. 1 ran after him, think- 
ing to catch him — pooh! he was out of sight by the time I 
had ascended the other ridge. Down came the hounds! The 
cry was so splendid, that I paused to look at them. When they 
struck the blood, their whole appearance changed ; they looked 
like devils ; their eyes glared and shot forth living fire ; and all 
the passions of bedlam seemed to have found a tongue in their 
yells. TL was spell-bound till they passed me, and then followed, 
with might and main. I was crazy ; kicked down bushes, knocked 
my head against trees, ran foul of vines, and finally stopped, 
from mere exhaustion. Suddenly the voice of the hounds ceased, 
and a wild, pitiful cry filled the whole forest. It was the deer. 
Again I ran —I flew —I found it, writhing and struggling, in the 
jaws of the whole pack ; some had it by the throat, others by the 
legs, and they were stretching it in mid-air. At the same time, 
the other sportsmen came in. ‘The poor animal was raised and 
bled; and then, simultaneously, half a dozen voices asked — 
‘Who shot?’ ‘I did.’ ‘You!’ I would not have sold that 
moment for a plantation. 

These were the only deer shot on Wednesday. The next 
day, also, two were brought in. But nothing happened to me, 
except that | was mistaken for a deer once or twice, and had 
some guns cocked at me, which occasioned a gentleman to re- 
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mark that I must be growing buckish—an observation which 
savors more of facetiousness than originality. 

Such was our hunt. It was the pleasantest week that I ever 
passed. We brought in ten deer. Several more were mortally 
wounded, but got out of the way —some into the surf and others 
into the thickets. We returned to Beaufort without any accident, | 
and in high spirits. 





THE MADMAN’S MOURNFUL MADRIGAL. 


Come, gentlemen and ladies fair — come listen to my wo ; 
I’ll tell you all about my love — it happened long ago ; 
'T was in my youth’s sweet spring-time, when passion-flowerets start, 


And rills of pure affections gush most warmly from the heart. 


— But now that heart is broken — and the quiet waters there, 
As from a fountain’s shattered rim, have left their channels bare ; 
And my song, that rose in gladness when I hymned it long ago, 
Like murmurs of a cracked guitar, rings mournfully and low. 


O, cruel, cruel Molly Bland — ’t was thou didst cause my smart ; 
Thy scorn fell like a sledge-hammer — it fel] and broke my heart ; 
It came as comes a thunder-clap ; for, from that awful hour, 

The milk of human kindness in my curdled breast turned sour. 


I told my Jove one Sunday morn —I wrote it in a letter ; 

How sweet she smiled, how red she blushed, the next time that I met her: 
Alas! her color and her vows were both as false as fair ; 

And there was lightning in her eye — pomatum on her hair. 


I told my passion to the winds —I hymned it to the sea, — 

And everything but Molly Bland did sympathise with me ; 

I sighed it to the clouded skies — they wept a shower of rain, — 
I told it to the village bells — they tolled it back again. 


I cut her name on every tree about my father’s park, 

And now there ’s not a sapling left — they died for want of bark ; 
They say there ’s not an echo there for many miles about, — 

I cried her name so very much I wore the echoes out. 


O, cruel, cruel Molly Bland, how could you use me so ! 

Your pride has cut my heart in twain, and doubled all my wo ; 
For, once T was a sing!e man —a single, sorrowing elf —~ 

But now, alas! there ’s two of me — for I’m beside myself. 


ELAH. 
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A PLEA FOR THE LABORING CLASSES. 


Ir now seems to be pretty well settled, that the preservation 
of the institutions of this country depends mainly upon the more 
universal and better education of what are called the laboring 
classes ; that this rapidly increasing population must constitute 
no inconsiderable portion of the understanding, as well as the 
bone and sinew of the republic. The general right of suffrage 
placing the power of government within their reach, whatever 
may be their qualifications or increase, it certainly behoves us to 
inquire, whether they shall be swayed, to a great extent, by men 
practiced in all the arts of political deception, or whether they 
shall be so far enlightened as to understand the principles of the 
government under which they live, and be able to act wisely for 
themselves in all their political relations. 

Is it not high time that all who are interested in perpetuating 
our institutions, should be awake on this subject ? It matters 
little what political party has the ascendancy ; it is a plain case, 
that if the great body of our people are not capable of acting the 
part of free citizens, the government, under whatever form it 
may be administered, cannot long be maintained. Now it seems 
to us, that, having found the root of most of the evils our nation 
has to encounter— namely, popular ignorance —the efforts of 
every friend of the: country ought to be directed towards the an- 
nihilation of this great enemy of moral and political freedom. If 
this be not done, and more wholesome laws be not enacted, rela- 
tive to the naturalization upon our shores of the degraded of all 
nations, we may bid farewell to the noble institutions reared 
through the blood of our fathers. 

There has been considerable agitation among the laboring 
classes, in various parts of the country, in relation to the im- 
provement of their condition. However we may view some of 
the courses they have adopted, the calls of these men for the dis- 
cussion of their situation, appear to us to demand much more 
consideration than they have received. Supposing them to be 
incorrect in some of their principles and conduct, when we re- 
member the fact that a large portion of them have not been suf- 
ficiently educated to know how to pursue the best course for their 
elevation, we shall find reason to exercise charity towards their 
failings — and, so far from suffering our interest in their welfare 
to be diminished, it is our duty —the situation of the country 
presses us—to examine their condition — physical, moral, and 
intellectual — and to do eveything in our power that will ‘end to 
their improvement. Comparatively little, perhaps, can be done 
for the ignorant who are somewhat advanced in life ; but there is 
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ample opportunity to benefit those who are soon to occupy their 
places, and whose moral and intellectual elevation constitute the 
future hope of the country. 

The consideration of this subject has led us to the opinion that 
what is called the ‘ ten-hour system’ of labor, which has been 
agitated somewhat in this city —although its adoption here is 
looked upon by many as at least uncalled for, if not fraught with 
many evils —is, on the whole, highly necessary to the extensive 
improvement of the laboring populaticn, and calculated, through 
them, to promote the good of the community at large. It has 
been carried into effect to a considerable extent in New-York 
and Philadelphia; and we cannot but believe, that when the 
liberal-minded men of New-lngland, who are now opposed to 
the system, shall have examined the subject in all its bearings, 
they will be convinced, not only of its justice and general advan- 
tages, but of the necessity of its adoption, as one of the first steps 
towards fitting a large c lass to act the important part of republican 
citizens — notwithstanding many individuals have surmounted the 
difficulty of excessive labor, among other obstacles which ought 
not to have been in their way. We think the decision of most phy- 
sicians would accord with the opinion of others who are well ac- 
quainted with the subject, that the physical constitution, generally 
speaking, will not bear more than ten hours’ labor a day without 
injury, except in cases where persons are uncommonly robust. 
But, be this as it may, comparatively few men can be found who 
possess disposition or energy, after laboring more than this num- 
ber of hours, either to engage in their own intellectual improve- 
ment, or, if heads of families, to go through their domestic duties 
in a proper manner—especially as relates to the management and 
education of their children. They must have time — and their 
physical powers must not be exhausted. The only plausible ob- 
jection to this system —that the leisure thereby obtained may not 
be properly improved — appears to us to have no solid founda- 
tion. Without asking what reason there is for affirming that the 
majority of the laboring class are not as likely to employ their 
leisure profitably as the same portion of any other order of 
society, how does the objection stand, in itself considered? What 
is the argument? It amounts simply to this, — that men ought 
not to have opportunity for improvement, because they may not 
improve the opportunity. This principle, carried out, would of 
course abolish the day set apart for moral and religious improve- 
ment, together with all similar privileges with which society is 
favored. 

There may be employments which require more labor at one 
season than at another, and which afford considerable time for 
mental and moral culture ; ; but there is no difficulty in adapting 
the system of labor under discussion to all cases of emergency in 
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business ; and whenever no grievance is felt on the score of 
time, it is contrary to the priaciples of the system to require any 
change. 

It is objected to republican institutions, by the best writers of 
the monarchical school, that a popular community, by reason of 
its vocations requiring nearly all its time and attention, can never 
be fitted to take government into its own hands. What part of 
this proposition can be reasonably objected to, except that it is 
not a fact that the occupations of the laboring classes necessarily 
require so much time as they command through the present gen- 
eral system of labor? It appears to us there is litule difficulty in 
proving that all who are opposed to giving these classes opportuni- 
ty for moral and intellectual improvement, and all laborers them- 
selves who do not believe in the necessity of such improvement, 
belong to the purest order of monarchists, in principle, however 
much republicanism they may think themselves to possess. 

We are also of the firm conviction, that while the laboring 
population are obliged to toil, upon the average, from eleven to 
fifteen hours a day, it is not only impossible for them, as a body, 
properly to perform their moral, religious, and political duties, but 
that they cannot, so far as they are concerned in the arts, pursue 
those studies which are indispensable to their becoming finished 
scientific workmen. We are aware of the general belief, that the 
study of the sciences is not necessary with the mass who are en- 
gaged in the various active pursuits. But this narrow view is 
fast going out of date. ‘The intimate connection between the 
arts and sciences, is beginning to be more extensively acknowl- 
edged. ‘The progress of steam, if nothing else, will, ere long, 
convince the most incredulous, that the great mass of mankind 
were made for something beside mere machines. ‘The sciences 
of law and medicine are no more closely connected with the 
practice of the lawyer and the physician, than mechanical and 
agricultural science with the business of the mechanic and the far- 
mer ; and in this respect, therefore, as well as in others, the 
business professions deserve ano less honorable rank than the 
learned. ‘The same may be said of other sciences —as, for in- 
stance, of Political Kconomy, in its application to mercantile af- 
fairs, although a knowledge of it is not generally thought indis- 
pensable to becoming a finished merchant. ‘This connection be- 
tween science and art affords, to our mind, one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of republican institutions ; from the fact, that 
where it is well understood, and opportunity for study is allowed, 
it induces a mental discipline eminently calculated to fit the com- 
munity at large properly to appreciate and sustain them. But 
there must be considerable modification of the present system of 
labor, before the most extensive benefits of this connection will 
be realized. 
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Holding these views, we were somewhat surprised at the rejec- 
tion of the recent petition to our city government for a meeting to 
consider the tea-lour system of labor. so far as it related to per- 
sous employed on the public works. We believed a full discussion 
of the subject the best way of disposing of it, and of preventing 
the ‘turn-out’ principle from being carried into execution ; and 
did not then doubt but the petition would be granted. We now 
think, however, that the main objection, either to the discussion 
or adoption of the system, is founded on a wrong view of what is 
proposed by it; which, perhaps, is to be expected, as this, to- 
gether with the whole subject of the rights of laborers, has never 
been matter of very general interest. It is true, the laboring 
classes have not been entirely free from blame, in relation to this 
lack of interest. Many of them have had too much the appear- 
ance of wishing to create hostility between their own and other 
orders of society ; and consequently, at least towards those pos- 
sessing this appearance, hostility has been created. Admitting 
there is, with a large portion of the community, an alarming 
amount of indifference towards the rights and interests of the 
laboring population, it is not strange that very few are willing to 
discuss calmly a subject pressed upon them, as they consider it, 
by men who are desirous of tearing up all the foundations of soci- 
ety. The fact is, before extensive good will be done by those 
engaged in the cause of manual laborers, it must be admitted that 
the term ‘ working-man,’ in its broadest sense, does not apply 
exclusively to persons of any particular calling. If any one class 
has a special claim to the title, it is that éngaged in the learned 
professions. ‘The labor of mechanics, and others, who work a 
reasonable amount of time —say ten hours a day —are conducive 
to the health of body and mind; while that of the other class, 
faithfully performed, is often prejudicial to both. The absolute 
necessity of an extensive division of labor, is beyond all ques- 
tion ; and nothing is more ridiculous than for one class of man- 
kind to decry the profession of another. Every reasonable man 
who examines the subject, must see that all classes depend upon 
each other —and that it is the duty and for the interest of each 
class, while it shall do all in its power for its own prosperity, to 
regard with the same interest the prosperity of all other classes. 
Nothing is more unnatural and destructive than war between the 
different orders of society. 

Neither will the simple cry of aristocracy effect the reform 
required by manual laborers. The same old enemy of man- 
kind — popular ignorance — is at the bottom of all aristocracy ; 
and the shortest way to the complete accomplishment of their pur- 
poses, as well as of all the ends of republicanism, is the destruc- 
tion of that. All stumbling-blocks of an arbitrary character in 
the way of improvement, should be removed — and nothing unnat- 
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urally calculated to depress them, should be suffered to continue ; 
but it should be constantly borne in mind by them, no less than 
by all the friends of our institutions, that without moral and intel- 
lectual cultivation, little permanent good can be effected. There 
is as much of the spirit of aristocracy among the laboring 
classes, as among any other order of society. The difference is 
only in the degree of ability to exercise it ; and it shows itself 
just in proportion as this ability is increased. And after all, it 
may be found that improper competition of laborer with laborer, 
and the jealousies existing between them, have far more tendency 
to depress these classes, than any aristocratic or other influences 
which are so muck talked of. 

But all this does not alter the fact, that in this as well as in other 
countries, though not to the same extent, their condition calls for 
extensive amelioration — and that the other classes are so exclu- 
sively engaged in their own affairs, that the laborer is not only 
greatly neglected, but constantly liable to have his rights trampled 
upon, and to be injured by the competition of foreigners, whose 
increase ought to be checked by prudent legislation. 

Leaving the faults of the laboring class, therefore, to be exhib- 
ited in detail by their enemies, if they have any, it is the object 
of these brief remarks, to enforce the strong necessity of the more 
elevated of our community taking a deeper interest in their con- 
dition, with special reference to its bearing on the institutions of 
the country. And, in conclusion, we will only ask, if the pres- 
ent state of things does not call loudly upon every friend of equal 
rights and just laws, seriously to reflect? Is there no duty to be 
discharged ? Is there nothing to be apprehended from the great 
mass of uneducated mind, whose restless heavings are felt in ev- 
ery part of the land? Is there no danger that this chaos of intel- 
lect may ere long break forth, like the rushing storm, and cover 
the country with desolation, far and wide ? 
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TO &. H. D. 


‘If I could, in my humble way, awaken some young man, of however inferior powers to our 
delightful poet, to a sensation in any poor degree like this, I should bless God for it the remain- 
der of my days.’ —[ The author of the Idle Man. | 





TuEN, bless Him, Poet of the Sou! 
Before His altar, bow thee down ; 
To Him, let thanks like incense roll, 
Who crowned thee with the minstrel’s crown , 


Who touched thy lips with living fire, 
Who made thy breast with ardor swell, 
Who gave thy hands the sacred lyre, 
And skill to touch its strings so well. 


— The day had been a weary day, 

With Earth’s and 'Time’s dull cares o’erspread ; 
The few who loved me, far away — 

Some of the dearest with the dead. 


The Spirit’s form has wings, they say, 
And eyes of more than mortal light : 
Its flagging pinions drooped, that day, 


Its eyes were clouded o’er with night. 


When, on its startled ear, a tone 

Broke sweetly in— ’t was wild and high — 
And light, as from a sapphire throne, 

In brightness, issued from its eye. 


My spirit woke, ——thus disenthralled ; 
Gone was each dull and earthly care, 
And, by thy lyre’s sweet music called, 
Came heavenly Peace and Wisdom there. 
Then bless the hand that gave thee power, 
Sweet Singer, thus to warm and cheer 
The Soul, e’en in the darkest hour 
That gathers o’er its being here : 


To urge its skyward flight above, 
To fill it with celestial fires, 

With awe and hope and holy love, 
With high resolves and pure desires. 
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MISCONCEPTIONS OF SHAKSPEARE UPON THE STAGE. 


My admiration of Shakspeare, as a profound delineator of hu- 
man nature and a sublime poet, is but little short of idolatry. 
I think he is often misunderstood, as performed on the stage. 

The character of Juliet, for example, is travestied almost into 
burlesque, by the alteration of the text in the Scene where the 
nurse, with so much precision, fixes her age : (Act 1, Scene 3.) 
The nurse declares she knows it to an hour, and that next Lam- 
mas eve, (which.Lady Capulet says will be in a fortnight and odd 
days) she will be fourteen. Upon this precise age, the character 
of Juliet, her discourse, her passion, and the deep pathos of the 
interest that we take in her fate, very largely repose. Born un- 
der Italian skies, she is at the very moment of transition from 
the child to the woman. Her love is the pure impulse of intelli- 
gent sensitive nature — first love — unconscious and undissembled 
nature, childhood expanding into maturity, physical and intellec- 
tual — all innocence, all ardor, all ecstasy. How irresistibly are 
our sympathies moved at seeing the blossom blasted at the very 
moment while it is opening tothe sun! As the play is performed 
on the stage, the nurse, instead of saying that Juliet, at the next 
Lammas eve, will be fourteen, says she will be nineteen. Nine- 
teen! In what country of the world was a young lady of nine- 
teen ever constantly attended by a nurse? Between the ages of 
thirteen and fourteen, a nurse, in a noble Italian family of the 
middle ages, was not yet an unnatural companion. On the verge 
of nineteen, the nurse is not only supernumerary, but very much 
out of place. ‘Take away the age of Juliet, and you take away 
from her all her individuality, all the consistency of her charac- 
ter, all that childish simplicity, which, blended with the fervor of 
her passion, constitutes her greatest charm. In what but in that, 
and in everything which she does and says, congenial to that 
age, does she differ from Viola, from Miranda, from Ophelia, and 
indeed from all the lovely daughters of Shakspeare’s muse ? 
They are all in love, but you can never mistake one of them for 
another. ‘The peculiarities of Juliet all have reference to her 
age ; and that which in her mouth is enchanting, would seem but 
frothy nonsense from a woman five years older. Juliet says — 

‘ And when Romeo dies, 
Take him and cut him up in little stars, 
And he shall make the face of Heaven so fine, 


That all the world shall grow in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun.’ 


In the incomparable beauty of this passage, as spoken by a girl 
under fourteen, there is something too childish for a woman of 
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nineteen, however desperately in love. One, who has been ac- 
customed to personate Juliet as a young woman of nineteen, may 
see no incongruity with that age in her character ; yet that one, 
who has herself passed through both those stages of life, should 
not understand the difference of maturity between the ages of 
fourteen and of nineteen in the female sex, is scarcely conceiva- 
ble. That Shakspeare should have confounded them, is impossi- 
ble. ‘That he intended to make the age of Juliet an exposition 
of her character, is evident from the special care he has taken to 
make the nurse announce it. If the meanest of dramatists were 
to undertake to write a tragedy, and to draw the character and to 
repeat the discourse of a girl of fourteen, attended throughout the 
play by a nurse, can we imagine that he would change the age to 
nineteen and yet retain the nurse, and give to the full-formed 
woman the same character and the same tone of dialogue which 
he would to the ripening child of fourteen? Such a writer would 
prove himself as poor a proficient in the school of human nature 
as in that of Shakspeare. 

In that ever memorable delineation of the Life of man, and its 
division into ‘ seven ages,’ by Jaques, in the comedy of ‘As you 
like it,’ the meditative moralist says that each man in his turn 
plays many parts. He says, too, that all the men and women are 
merely players. In coming to the details, he exhibits only the 
seven ages of the man; but there was certainly in the mind of 
the poet a corresponding division in the ages of the woman ; and 
Juliet, at any age short of fourteen, and yet under the care of a 
nurse, partakes at once, in the relation of her sex, of the school- 
boy with his satchel and shining morning face, creeping like a 
snail unwillingly to school, and of the lover sighing like a furnace, 
with a woful ballad made to his mistress’s eyebrow. Shakspeare 
was not the observer and painter of nature, to confound them to- 
gether. If he had exhibited in action a school-boy of between 
thirteen and fourteen, think you that he would have given him the 
features, or inspired him with the language and ideas of a lover at 
nineteen? Our youth at fourteen are yet under the age of pass- 
ing from the school to the university ; at nineteen, many of them 
have already closed their career at the university and passed into 
the busy scenes of active life. ‘The female mind and person has- 
tens also to maturity in advance of the male ; and a woman at 
nineteen is generally more completely formed than a man at 
twenty-one. 

Shakspeare, with his intuitive sagacity, has also marked the 
characteristics of the change between these two of his ‘ seven 
ages.’ In the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ when Portia proposes to 
Nerissa that they should assume male attire and go to Venice, she 
says — 

*I’ll hold thee any wager, 
When we are both apparell’d like young men, 
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I’Il prove the prettier fellow of the two, 

And wear my dagger with the braver grace, 
And speak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice ; and turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride ; and speak of frays 

Like a fine bragging youth ; and tell quaint lyes 
How honorable ladies sought my love, 

Which I denying, they fell sick and died. 

I could not do withal : then I’1! repent, 

And wish, for all that, that I had not kill’d them — 
And twenty of these puny lyes 1’ll tell, 

That men shall swear I’ve discontinued school 
Above a twelvemonth.’ * 


Tragedy, according to the admirable definition of Aristotle, is 
a poem imitative of human life, and the object of which is to 
purify the soul of the spectator by the agency of terror and pity. 
The terror is excited by the incidents of the story and the suffer- 
ings of the person represented ; the pity, by the interest of sym- 
pathy with their characters. Terror and pity are moved by the 
mere aspect of human sufferings ; but the sympathy is strong or 
weak, in proportion to the interest that we take in the character 
of the sufferer. With this definition of tragedy, ‘ Romeo anc 
Juliet’ is a drama of the highest order. The incidents of terror 
and the sufferings of the principal persons of the drama arouse 
every sympathy of the soul, and the interest of sympathy with 
Juliet. She unites all the interest of ecstatic love, of unexam- 
pled calamity, and of the peculiar tenderness which the heart feels 
for innocence in childhood. Most truly, then, says the prince of 
Verona, at the conclusion of the play — 


‘For never was a story of more wo 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo.’ 


The age of Juliet seems to be the key to her character through- 
out the play, an essential ingredient in the intense sympathy which 
she inspires ; and Shakspeare has marked it, not only in her dis- 
course, but even in her name, the diminutive of tender affections 
applied only to childhood. If Shakspeare had exhibited upon 
the stage a woman of nineteen, he would have dismissed her nurse 
and called her Julia. She might still have been a very interesting 
character, but the whole color and complexion of the play must 
have been changed. An intelligent, virtuous woman, in love with 
a youth of assorted age and congenial character, is always a per- 
son of deep interest in the drama. But that interest is heightened 
and redoubled when, to the sympathy with the lover you add all 
the kind affections with which you share in the joys and sorrows 
of the child. There is childishness in the discourse of Juliet, 
and the poet has shown us why ; because she had scarcely ceased 


* Act 8, Scene 5. 
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to be achild. ‘There is nonsense in the alteration of Shaks- 
peare’s text upon the stage. 

There are several of the most admired plays of Shakspeare 
which give much more pleasure to read than to see performed 
upon the stage. For instance, ‘Othello’ and ‘ Lear’; both of 
which abound in beauty of detail, in poetical passages, in highly- 
wrought and consistently preserved characters. But, the pleas- 
ure that we take in witnessing a performance upon the stage, de- 
pends much upon the sympathy that we feel with the sufferings 
and enjoyments of the good characters represented, and upon the 
punishment of the bad. We never can sympathise much with Des- 
demona or with Lear, because we never can separate them from 
the estimate that the lady is little less than a wanton, and the old 
king nothing less than a dotard. Who can sympathise with the 
love of Desdemona ?—the daughter of a Venetian nobleman, born 
and educated to a splendid and lofty station in the community. 
She falls in love and makes a runaway match with a blackamoor, 
for no better reason than that he has told her a braggart story of 
his hair-breadth escapes in war. For this, she not only violates 
her duties to her father, her family, her sex, and her country, but 
she makes the first advances. She tells Othello she wished 
Heaven had made her such a man, and informs him how any 
friend of his may win her by telling her again his story. On that 
hint, says he, I spoke ; and well he might. ‘The blood must cir- 
culate briskly in the veins of a young woman, so fascinated, and 
so coming to the tale of a rude, unbleached African soldier. 

The great moral lesson of the tragedy of ‘ Othello’ is, that 
black and white blood cannot be intermingled in marriage without 
a gross outrage upon the law of Nature ; and that, in such viola- 
tions, Nature will vindicate her laws. ‘The moral of Othello is 
not to beware of jealousy, for his jealousy is well founded in the 
character and conduct of his wife, though not in the fact of her 
infidelity with Cassio. Desdemona is not false to her husband, 
but she has been false to the purity and delicacy of her sex and 
condition when she married him ; and the last words spoken by 
her father on parting from them, after he has forgiven her and ac- 
quiesced in the marriage, are — 

‘ Look to her, Moor ; have a quick eye to see: 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.’ 


And this very idea is that by which the crafty villain Iago works 
up into madness the jealousy of Othello. 

Whatever sympathy we feel for the sufferings of Desdemona 
flows from the consideration that she is innocent of the particular 
crime imputed to her, and that she is the victim of a treacherous 
and artful intriguer. But, while compassionating her melancholy 
fate, we cannot forget the vice of her character. Upon the stage, 
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her fondling with Othello is disgusting. Who, in real life, would 
have her for his sister, daughter, or wife? She is not guil- 
ty of infidelity to her husband, but she forfeits all the affec- 
tion of her father and all her own filial affection for him. When 
the duke proposes, on the departure of Othello for the war, that 
she should return during his absence to her father’s house, the 
father, the daughter and the husband all say ‘No!’ She prefers 
following Othello, to be besieged by the Turks in the island of 
Cyprus. 

The character of Desdemona is admirably drawn and faithfully 
preserved throughout the play. It is always deficient in delicacy. 
Her conversations with Emilia indicate unsettled principles, even 
with regard to the obligations of the nuptial tie, and she allows 
Iago, almost unrebuked, to banter with her very coarsely upon 
women. ‘This character takes from us so much of the sympa- 
thetic interest in her sufferings, that when Othello smothers her 
in bed, the terror and the pity subside immediately into the senti- 
ment that she has her deserts. 

We feel a similar want of interest in the character and fortunes 
of Lear, as represented upon the stage. ‘The story of Lear, as 
those of Othello and Romeo and Juliet, was ready-made to the 
hand of Shakspeare. They were not of his invention. King 
Lear and his three daughters form a part of the fabulous history 
of England. The dotage of an absolute monarch may be a suit- 
able subject of tragedy ; and Shakspeare has made a deep trag- 
edy of it. But, as exhibited upon the stage, it is turned into a 
comedy. Lear, the dotard and the madman, is restored to his 
throne, and Cordelia finishes with a wedding. What can be more 
absurd ! 

Dotage and madness, in the person of a king, possessed of the 
power to give away his kingdom at his pleasure, afford melancholy 
contemplations of human nature. ‘They are not fit subjects for 
comedy. Lear is no more fit to be restored to his kingdom than 
Christopher Sly is to be metamorphosed into a lord. Lear is a 
dotard and a madman from the first scene in the play, and his in- 
sanity commences with such revolting injustice to his only affec- 
tionate daughter, that we feel but litte compassion for whatever 
may afterwards befall him. ‘The interesting character of the play 
is Cordelia ; and what a lovely character it is! But the restora- 
tion of a dotard from old age to his senses, is as much out of na- 
ture as the restoration to his throne is preposterous. Lear, as 
Shakspeare painted him, is the wreck of a mighty mind and proud 
spirit, sunk from despotic power into dotage, and maddened by 
the calamitous consequences of his own imbecility. His mad- 
ness, with lucid flashes of intellect, is incurable. It is terrible ! 
itis piteous! But it is its effect on the fortunes and fate of 
Cordelia, that constitutes the chief interest of the spectator ; and 
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Lear himself, from his first appearance, loses all title to com- 
passion. 

The chief import of these objections to the manner in which 
Shakspeare’s plays are represented upon the stage, is to vindicate 
the great ‘ master of the drama’ from the liberties taken by stage- 
managers with his text. In ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ the alteration 
of a single word—the substitution of nineteen for fourteen — 
changes the whole character of the play — makes that, which isa 
perfect imitation of nature, incongruous absurdity, and takes from 
one of the loveliest creations of Shakspeare half her charm. 


Q. 





SONG OF THE DYING MINSTREL. 


BY THOMAS POWER. 


GENTLE lady, sing to me 

Songs of ancient chivalry ; 

For the minstrel’s hand no more 
Sweeps the sounding harp-strings o’er: 
Life is ebbing fearfully — 

Gentle lady, sing to me. 


Ne’er in festal hall again 

Shall I wake the lofty strain ; 

Silent soon will be the tongue 

On whose measure crowds have hung : 
Death has passed his cold decree — 
Gentle lady, sing to me. 


Sorrow filled my lengthened years, 
Chilling thoughts and burning tears ; 
Yet, there is one beacon-light 
Breaks upon the shades of night : 
Soon the spirit will be free — 
Gentle lady, sing to me. 


Still the hour, and dark the way 
Bearing on my closing day: 

Be the softest music here 
Whispered on the minstrel’s ear : 
>T 1s my last, sad wish to thee — 
Gentle lady, sing to me. 
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THE POSSESSED OF A DEVIL. 


Reaper, I have seen such an one among the victims of intem- 
perance, and it is no creature of my fancy. Charles Granger 
was a free-hearted, jovial man. He had considerable mental re- 
sources, with a lively fancy, and a vein of wit and humor ; and 
his conversational powers gave him an ascendancy over the grave 
and gay, sacred and profane. He was, in short, at home in every 
circle, and in every circle he was the listened to of all listeners. 
He could talk theology with the village parson, with perfect fa- 
miliarity at one moment, and at the next he could mingle, with no 
apparent effort in the transition, in the filthy conversation of the 
drunken and profane. As he passed along, everybody would 
say, ‘there goes Charles Granger ;’ and if anything singular or 
remarkable occurred, everybody would like to hear what Charles 
Granger would have to say about it. 

Such is the man that I once saw ‘ possessed of a devil.’ The 
impression appeared to be as vivid upon his mind as if it were 
reality, that a devil accompanied him everywhere, exercising over 
him a most capricious tyranny — at one time sporting with him 
with boyish familiarity, and at another goading him with a most 
insufferable terror. This diseased state of mind came on at 
night, and as his wife was absent on a visit, he left the house be- 
fore daylight without its being known, with his new companion, 
and consumed a great part of the day in calling with him upon 
those who, in his opinion, were the particular friends of his new 
guest. He found a goodly number of them ; and as he passed 
from house to house, he went as if the devil were really after him. 
very now and then he would stop and wipe the big drops of sweat 
from his brow, (though it was December) and then go on at the 
same rapid rate as before. It was not long before the story 
was noised about over the whole village, and much curiosity was 
manifested in watching to see where he would call, and in listen- 
ing to what he had to say to different individuals. He called 
upon many a man and woman who were generally supposed to be 
the strongest enemies of the devil. In introducing his Satanic 
friend, he would always mention to him some particular qualities 
which made the individual a proper object of his regards and atten- 
tions, or some acts which he had sometime performed which 
had been serviceable to the devil’s cause. His shrewdness in 
doing this, caused many a blush of shame and remorse, and 
many a knee to shake in trepidation. Sins that were ef- 
faced long ago from the memory of the community, and some 
that were almost forgotten by the persons that committed them, 
were brought out again to the light of day. ‘ Joe Hoskins,’ — 
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said he to a decent-looking old man, that stood with a knot of 
idlers at the door of a grog shop —‘here’s the devil for whom 
you stole that sheep, in C***, in the year 96. You remember 
it, don’t you? Why don’t you shake hands with him? Well, 
well; excuse me, if I’ve mentioned anything disagreeable to 
you. I knew you served the devil now, though not exactly in 
that way ; but [ didn’t know that you were so particular about 
the how and where of such matters.’ This act of theft was never 
known in B*#* before, but from this time it was never forgotten, 
and the boys so annoyed poor Joe Hoskins, that he soon left the 
place. But Charles lashed wickedness, too, in high places. He 
recounted to the devil, as he introduced them, the cruel oppres- 
‘sions of Judge A. ; the frauds of Mr. B., the merchant ; the lies 
and filching schemes of Mr. C., the lawyer ; the intrigues of the 
respectable Mr. D. with the widow E.; &c. &c. He touched 
more consciences in that one day than parson Jones had in all his 
life-time. ‘Though what Charles Granger said on that day sup- 
plied material for village tittle-tattle and slander for a long time 
after, by alteration and exaggeration as it passed from one hand 
to another, yet it was never found that, in any one case, he sta- 
ted what was untrue. Some of the superstitious ones believe to 
this day that he actually was possessed of a devil, and that he was 
endowed for the time with Satanic powers of discernment ; and 
they look with horror upon those whom Charles specified as being 
the very particular friends of the devil. 

Charles Granger was very fond of the ladies, and they were 
fond of him. His habits had not yet got to be so bad as to make 
him troublesome, unless now and then just at the conclusion of a 
ball, or perhaps on the return of a sleighing-party ; and then there 
were so many that were not in a much better condition, that he 
shared with them the blame of the noise, and the naughty acts 
which were sometimes perpetrated. ‘To be sure, he went be- 
yond them all, but not so far beyond as to be strikingly distin- 
guished as an offender, in the tattle of the next day. Besides, 
he had, by long use, acquired a sort of title to the privilege of 
doing strange and wicked things, and the girls would say, ‘la! 
it’s his way,’ and ‘that’s dear Charles Granger,’ and so on. 
He, of course, held his standing as yet in society. Even the 
good old folks, up to deacon Johnson and parson Jones, could 
converse with him quite familiarly at times, for he had the power 
to make himself agreeable to everybody. Well — though it was 
perhaps rather uncourteous so to do—he called upon some of 
his female acquaintances, with his friend, the devil. Among them 
was Catharine Rawley, who had been the standing village belle 
for more than ten years. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Granger,’ said she, with her usual smile. 

‘Ah, Katy, well, this devil has come to see you’— 
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‘ They sometimes call you by that bad name, but I didn’t 
know that you called yourself so,’ laughing most enchantingly. 

‘No, but the devil is with me ; don’t you see him bowing to 
you? I’ve brought him to see you, as you are one of his ser- 
vants — one of his best and prettiest ones, too. She serves you 
well,’ (turning to the supposed devil.) ‘She has turned the 
heads of all the young men for many a year, so that they wont 
listen to the good things parson Jones has to say to them.’ sw 

‘Psha! Charles.’ 

‘Why, it’s so. And she is just the cleverest coquette that 
ever was ; a half a dozen bewitched after her all the time ; hav- 
ing offers every week and rejecting them all— but in that way 
that they all come back again. She has the very witchery of the 
devil about her, and so I’ve brought you to see her.’ 

* What do you mean, Charles ?’ 

‘I mean as I say; and that can’t be said of you, Katy, al- 
ways.’ 

Katy had so uniform a habit of good-nature, that she had no 
idea of being angry ; and besides, her vanity was gratified by the 
acknowledgement of her power of fascination. People never 
like to be called fools ; but they are not apt to be so much troub- 
led by the charge of being wicked, provided there come with it 
a sufficient tribute to their wisdom. 

Another of the fair ones whom he honored with a call, did not 
give him quite so welcome a reception. Fanny Gilmore had 
been at a particular age for a long time ; but as she had a pretty 
face, and was rather witty, she was very agreeable, though she 
was guilty of a vast deal of gossip and slander, often of no very 
mild type. She occasioned considerable mischief in this way, 
and was therefore not to be passed by in the attentions of the 
prime mover of all mischief. In introducing him to her, Charles 
remarked that she was a very important personage in his ranks — 
‘for you know, Mr. Devil,’ said he, ‘that any one that can, 
every once in a while, set whole neighborhoods by the ears, 
does you a very essential service.’ And he went on with more 
of the same, till Miss Fanny’s face became so suffused, at first 
with blushes, and at length with the flush of rage, that her wrin- 
kles were all obliterated. She called out for her testy brother to 
turn Charles out of the house. He, however, did not wait for 
this, but made off at once, saying, ‘ The devil and I never stay 
where our company is not wanted ; so don’t you slander us so 
much as to report either of us as among your suitors, Fanny.’ 

Charles called, too, on a family of seven maiden sisters, who had 
been kept from matrimony (which they nevertheless denied) by 
just having too much of the same qualities that distinguished Miss 
Fanny. ‘This,’ said he, ‘is the temple of slander, and these 
are the priestesses that minister at her altars.’ His call here was 
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a short one, for he said, as he came out, ‘ the devil himself could 
not stand such a female chorus.’ 

Towards night, the devil became less indulgent to his victim, 
and though most of the time they seemed to be on pretty good 
terms, Charles would every now and then appear as if he was 
suffering from the most horrible terror. He had one of his par- 
oxysms of fear as he passed parson Jones’s house, and he ran in 
trembling, and said to the parson, ‘ Show me, quick, quick, the 
the text that says, ‘resist the devil and he will flee from you,’ 
for there ’s a legion after me !’ 

It was just at night that I visited him as a patient. He had by 
that time become so extremely wild and was so much exhausted, 
that he had a very haggard and frightful appearance. He sat at 
the window. ‘Doctor,’ said he, ‘see that devil—see him! see 
him ! how he chases the sheep up that hill! I hope he ’ll enter 
them. No! no! There he comes!’ and in an instant this 
naturally noble and fearless man was ,crouching at the farther side 
of the room—the most marked picture of affright I ever saw. 
In a moment more, however, he was perfectly composed, and 
cracked his jokes with the utmost familiarity with the devil, for 
whom he had provided, with an air of exquisite politeness, the 
great arm-chair of his good grandmother. He introduced me to 
the prince of the infernal court of hell, as he styled him, and 
guided my hand actually to the spot where he saw the hand of the 
devil. In doing this, he said, with a most unearthly mixture of 
laugh and grin, ‘ My friend, the doctor, is none of your quacks ; 
he caters for you most scientifically.’ ; 

When I called to see my patient the next Monday, I found 
that he had been running about the house all night, chased, as he 
thought, by this devil, accompanied sometimes: by a whole troop 
of other devils. While in his visions he saw cats, rats, birds, &c. 
as is usual in this disease, the original vision predominated over 
all the rest. At one time his terror amounted to agony. He 
imagined that a multitude of devils were pursuing him, with their 
feet shod with skulls. ‘ There they come! there they come !— 
don’t you hear that clatter, clatter,’ he would say to his attend- 
ants, and then struggle, with desperation, to make his escape. 
He was continually calling for his wife, who was absent on a 
visit a few miles distant, and insisted upon it that she could drive 
these devils off. I determined to make use of this impression, 
as I had known some cases of delirium tremens to be cured sud- 
denly in a singular manner. I called to mind one case particu- 
larly, of a patient who, after chasing rats, devils, &c., for two 
days and nights, called all the family together to prayers. He 
took down the great family bible, read most vociferously two or 
three long chapters, and then said, ‘ Mr. A., will you pray ?’ 
I gave him the wink, and we kneeled down. When the prayer 
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was done, the patient arose a sane man. With this case in my 
mind, I sent for Charles’s wife, taking care to see her myself be- 
fore she reached home, to give her instructions how to proceed. 
She was a woman of commanding appearance and of great firm- 
ness of mind, so that she was well calculated to carry through the 
exorcising part that she was now to act. He was in the midst of 
one of his fits of terror when he saw her approach the house. In 
the twinkling of an eye, his countenance was lit up with the 
brightness of hope. ‘ Jane, come! come!’ cried he, ‘ drive 
away this devil that’s tormenting me. As you love me, do, do!’ 
‘ Begone! begone!’ said she, with a tone of unshaken and con- 
fident firmness, and with a look and attitude of the most stern 
command. 

‘ There he goes — he’s gone! he’s gone !— Oh, he ’s gone!’ 
cried he, running with joy to her embrace. His visions did not 
return. Mepicus. 


VERSES, 


FOR THE EYE OF A SPLENDID YOUNG FRIEND. 


On, a stern leader art thou, on the path 

Of life, Ambition! dark thy trampling feet, 
And strict the eager grasp that hurries on 
Thy hapless votary, while o’er his form, 
Gloomy and chill, thy back-cast shadow falls ! 


*T is sweet, from such sad guidance newly ’scaped, 
Far from the scoffing strife, the evil eye 

Of rivals, and the mean servilities 

That wait on bright success and sicken us 

Of Fortune — far away to stray alone 

On Mercy’s simple errand. Prove the bliss, 
To-day, keen youth! Unbend thine eager gaze ! 
All passionate aims and subtilties forget ! 

Off with thy weary mask of cold, cold smiles, 
And be a boy again! Give thy young heart 

A holiday, and let it marshall thee 

Straight to the poor man’s door. Hast entered in? 
Hast bowed thy gracious head and entered in? 
Ah, was it not a light and happy step, 
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That took thee, without thought of self, or aught 
But pure good-will, that humble threshold o’er? 
Wilt tarry with this wretched folk awhile, 

And comfort them? Never, alack ! can they 
Requite thee. Wilt thou still keep holiday 
With open hand and doing of good deeds, 


Expecting naught again? Oh, thou art wise! g 
Gentle and wise! Thy golden deeds reward f 
Themselves. Lo! thou art calling smiles to lips él 


Whose few smiles know no prompter but the heart, 
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SCENES IN EUROPE. 
ROME. — NO. II. 


October 13. I have spent the day in visiting ancient Rome. 
Setting out early in the morning, with two companions, we went 
first to the forum. It is astonishing how this ground has been 
filled up with earth: the are of Septimus Severus, which stands 
near the Capitoline hill, is at least half buried ; and in order that 
it may be seen, the ground has been carried away for a space of 
several feet around it, so that it appears to stand inacellar. The 
surface of the ancient forum being nearly twenty feet lower than 
at present. In order, therefore, to bring the whole of these an- 
cient monuments to light, it has been necessary to make large 
excavations in every part of the forum, which now resembles 
more a brick-kiln than anything else, being full of great pits dug 
in the sand. Along the north side is a shady avenue ; but, upon 
the field itself, there is no sign of vegetation. A few columns, 
standing here and there, of vast size and exquisite proportions, 
indicate the site of the ancient temples. ‘The place is pointed 
out where the temple of Concord was ; but there are now no re- 
mains of it. Indeed, of all the temples which surround the fo- 
rum, I do not think anything more remains than thirty or forty 
columns. But the whole ground about it is covered with ruins. 
On the right hand of the sacred way, are the ruins of the palace 
of the emperor Domitian, on the left of the temple of Augustus 
and Faustina, consisting of a beautiful portico, with some portion 
of the ancient wall ; farther on, are three immense arches, a part 
of the temple of Remus ; and passing through the triumphal arch 
of Titus, you have still on the left the extensive remains of the 
temple of Venus and Rome, consisting principally of broken 
walls ; part of the cella remains, however, with a richly fretted 
semi-dome, that was probably inlaid at one time, with plates of 
bronze and silver. We then wound round a hill near the Colis- 
eum, and went to the church of St. Pietro in vinculis —a small 
building, interesting chiefly for twenty marble Doric columns, 
(taken from the baths of Dioclesian) and the famous statue of 
Moses, by Michelangelo. ‘his represents the patriarch sitting 
and holding the tables in his right hand and resting them on his 
knee. His robes are long, flowing and graceful; the counte- 
nance, which js turned to the left slightly, is full of fire and en- 
ergy ; the head and face bear strongly the Jewish traits ; the 
statue is colossal ; the arms and legs, which are partly bare, are 
very fine, and the whole is filled with dignity and inspires awe. 
In the same church are preserved the chains with which St. 
Peter was bound in Jerusalem and at Rome ; but we were not 
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permitted to see them. Passing on, we came at length to the 
magnificent church of St. Giovanni, in Laterano. The hill is 
said to be thus named from the palace of Plautius Lateranus, put 
to death for conspiring with Seneca against Nero. It stood upon 
this spot, and the property, being confiscated, came into the pos- 
session of the emperors. Constantine built the first Christian 
church on this hill. It has been burnt and otherwise injured at 
different times ; but the popes have raised the present magnifi- 
cent edifice upon the same spot, and some parts of the ancient 
church are still seen there. Near the church is an Egyptian obe- 
lisk, a hundred and fifteen feet high, covered with hieroglyphics, 
and the largest in Rome. It was originally placed in the temple 
of the Sun, at Thebes, and was brought to Rome by the son of 
Constantine the Great. Pope Sixtus V. had it placed upon the 
spot which it now occupies. ‘There seems to be an eternity in 
these Egyptian monuments ; like the everlasting hills, they dety 
the hand of time ; a double antiquity rests upon them, and yet 
they seem to have but just issued from the hand of the artist. 
The three finest, I think, are, the one before the church of St. 
Peter’s, that in the piazza del Popolo, and the one on the Late- 
ran. They are of immense size and in perfect preservation, hav- 
ing nothing of that appearance of age which mark the remains of 
Roman sculpture. 
From this we went to the tomb of the Scipios, on the Appian 
way, near the Porta Capena. The front is of the Doric style, 
and in very good preservation. We entered with lights, and 
plunged into the cavern; deep, dismal and cold, it seemed indeed 
as if we were entering the city of the dead. We followed our 
guide through many a winding gallery and many a silent chamber, 
pausing every now and then to read the inscriptions engraved 
upon marble tablets and fastened to the wall; these, however, 
were only copies, the originals having been removed to the Vati- 
can. At length we arrived at the end of this labyrinth, and Joy- 
fully retraced our steps to the cheerful light of day, for the night 
of ages seemed to dwell in the cavern. 
Then following the city wall, we came to the pyramid of Caius 
Cestius, probably erected in the Augustan age. We did not enter, 
being told there was nothing to see within. It is somewhat over- 
grown with wild plants, but is very well preserved ; the beauty 
of the monument, however, is not very remarkable. Adjoining 
this is the burying-ground of the Protestants, and chiefly filled 
with English and American monuments. What a combination ! 
the tombs of a Roman priest, who ‘died two thousand years ago, 
and an inhabitant of the distant western world,* built side by side, 


*The last grave prepared in this little eemetery, was for a young American, 
who died Jast winter at Rome. 
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and their ashes reposing peacefully together. This little burying- 
ground was very interesting. There is something peculiarly 
sournful in contemplating the graves and the monuments of those 
who have died far away from their home, in a strange land. We 
are insensibly led to think of the last moments of these unhappy 
wanderers, perishing in the midst of strangers ; the wild grass 
which waves over their tombs and conceals their names, is an 
emblem of the loneliness of their death-bed. It was very touch- 
ing to me, also, to read the inscriptions in my native tongue, so 
far from the Jand where it is spoken. ‘To the inhabitants of this 
country, they are a dead letter ; they speak to the traveler alone ; 
they tell him of the strong love of distant friends which has 
ckuned this little spot for its kingdom, and has here raised its 
simple memorials of respect and afiection amidst the ruins of a 
perished nation, and on the soil where bigotry now reigns ; es; 
warn him, too, that, like those who slumber beneath, Je may 
here find the end of his wanderings ; and then his thoughts turn 
towards home, as to a lost Paradise which his feet are never again 
to press. 

Near this, rises Monte ‘Testaccio, said to be formed entirely 
of broken earthen-ware that has been cast there. J*rom the sum- 
mit, we had a fine view of an extensive country, bordered by 
hills, which the pens of Cicero and of Qvid have rendered classi- 
cal. Beneath our feet rolled the “Tiber, and on the other side 
rose Mount Aventine and Palatine, and all the ruin-covered soul 
on which stood ancient Rome. Descendiag, we arrived at the 
circular temple of Vesta, which I have already mentioned. Néne- 
teen of the columns ere there, one only having been carried 
away. ‘The whole portion which originally rested upon them is 
gone, and the temple is now surmounted by an ugly lutle roof, 
which accords very ill with the solid materials and elegant work- 
manship of the ancient parts, and looks like a Chinese hat on the 
Venus di Medicis. Near this is the temple of Fortuna Virilis, 
which has been patched up, and forms now part of a church. 
The columns, of the Ionic order, along the side and front, and 
the portion of the pediment which formed the front, are undoubt- 
edly ancient. On the other side of the street, is the house of 
Rienzi —a strange looking and ruinous edifice, loaded’with orna- 
ments in stone, which savor of the middle ages ; yy are very 
rich, however, and the house forms an interesting Gontrast to .jte 
classic neighbors. 

Continuing our walk, we stopped a moment to look at the re- 
mains of the theatre of Marcellus. It now forms the front of a 
block of houses — about a quadrant of the circle remaining. It 
was built ike the Coliseum : first, a-story supported with Tus- 
can columns and arches between them, then of the lonic order, 
and finally J suppose the Corinthian, though none of the columns 
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are left. This small portion of the edifice was all we could see, 
the other part being entirely absorbed in the surrounding houses. 
It probably never constituted more than a semi-circle ; the stage 
might have been square, without any pretensions to architecture. 

Passing on, we came at last to the Tarpeian rock, or what 
purports to be such. It is easy to see that the precipice was 
originally of more than twice its present height, and it would be 
a very awkward thing to tumble off, as it must be nearly forty 
feet high now, and [ think may have originally been a hundred. 

October 14. Visited the palazzo Borghese. The gallery of 
paintings is the only part exhibited. ‘There are some very su- 
perb ones in this collection, among which I noticed the following. 
First, there were two small pieces by George Vasari: ‘ Leda’ 
and ‘ Lucretia.’ They are remarkable for the style, which is 
quite original, both as to drawing and coloring. The faces are 
both beautiful, but entirely different ; Leda has an innocent, smil- 
ing, open face, and might pass for an American or French 
woman ; but Lucretia has the true Grecian face, with all its 
majesty ; despair and determination, outraged honor and the fear- 
less contemplation of death are displayed in her magnificent coun- 
tenance, and you feel that you are in the presence of a superior 
being. The were two or three paintings by Valatin, (1 never 
heard of him before) which pleased me much. His ‘ Joseph in- 
terpreting’ is a fine piece; the young Hebrew is passing fair, 
and inspiration lights up his features. ‘Then there were some 
splendid works of Titian, in his own style.; the ‘ Three Graces’ 
and the ‘Sacred and Profane Love.’ Vandyke was a glorious 
painter ; his ‘ Crucifixion’ and his ‘ Entombing of Christ’ show 
genius in every line. I did not think he was so fine a historical 
painter ; his portraits are the best I have ever seen. ‘There were 
two or three pieces by Andre del Sarto, on his favorite subject, 
the Holy Family ; and a ‘ Prodigal Son,’ by Guercino. ‘There 
is certainly a similarity in the style of these two artists ; a soft- 
ness, purity and dignity, withal, which I find only in Raphael. 
Guercino is my favorite of all, except Raphael and Titian ; the 
latter excels him in power, and there is a heavenliness in the 
paintings of Raphael which no other man ever attained to. Gui- 
do is sometimes more sublime than Andrea del Sarto or Guer- 
cino, but h@ often falls below them ; yet the glory of Guercino’s 
‘Sybil’ is unsurpassed. I stopped a long time at the portrait of 
Cesar Borgia, by Raphael, for, independently of the splendor of 
the painting, I was interested in studying the countenance of this 
man. Cesar Borgia was the devil, I believe, or something near 
it; crime was his foster-brother, and the bowl and dagger his 
playthings. He was an elegant looking fellow, just a hero for 
the Pelham novels ; and his rich doublet, with sleeves of velvet, 
displays his form to advantage ; the small cap, with its long, 
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bending feather and costly loop, shades, but does not conceal his 
comely features ; his lofty brow announces deep thought and sage 
counsel ; yet there is an air of rakishness in his curly hair, in his 
deep, dark eyes, and his satirical mouth. At first, it seemed 
impossible that this should be the countenance of a monster, 
whose very name inspires horror ; but the longer I contemplated 
it, the more evident were the traits. Among the most famous of 
the paintings in this gallery, is one by Domenichino, representing 
Diana and her nymphs ; and the Danae of Coreggio. 

October 15. A party of us went out to; Tivoli to spend the 
day. It was here, among the hills, over which the classic Anio 
pours, that Mecenas erected his villa; hete:he entertained his 
gifted friend Horace ; here were the haunts of Virgil and Ovid ; 
and here Augustus retired from the dust and noise of the city. 
Tivoli is on the spot where stood the ancient city of 'Tibur, which 
did not come under the Roman sway till the year 400, A. U. C. 

: It is most romantically situated on a hill, from which the Anio 
lls into the valley beneath. As we approached the town, nothing 

*\ indicated the beauties we were to find there. Ascending a long 
hill, we came into a dirty village, with narrow streets and staring 
inhabitants, and soon reached our inn, which proved to be better 

® than the outside indicated. A ride of nearly twenty miles, in the 
~ sharp morning air, had sharpened the edge of our appetites, and 
‘ temples, waterfalls and ruins were forgotten, while sundry quan- 
€ tities of beefsteak, eggs, omelets, coffee, bread and butter, &c., 
‘\ were undergoing an animated discussion. At length, this impor- 
‘} tant business finished, we marched off under the command of a 
‘© half savage cicerone, to see the wonders of Tivoli. Five min- 
\s: utes’ walk brought us to the edge of a hill, from which we looked 
¥ down upon the Anio, which was hastening to its fall. Continuing 
onward, we passed through a gate, and came to the temple of the 
Sybil, as they call it. It is an exquisite ruin, circular and sur- 
rounded with fluted columns. ‘The position of this beautiful tem- 
ple shows all the taste and romance (if I may so call it) of classic 
days. It stands on the edge of a precipice, and the river pours 
into the gulf beneath. On the opposite side of this deep and dark 
ravine, the Sabine hills rise suddenly to a greater height than 
these we stood upon. ‘To have a view of the cascade, however, 
we descended by a winding path till we reached the lowest point. 
We here found ourselves in a deep gulph ; on three sides, the per- 
pendicular walls of mountains rose abruptly round us ; on the 
right hand, a cavern, over-arched with vast rock, and christened 
‘Neptune’s Grot,’ was the receptacle of an impetuous torrent 
which came bursting in through a narrow aperture above. On 
the other side of the gulph was the cascade ; the water fell in an 
unbroken sheet of silvery foam, and the rising spray, wafted 

in billows down the ravine, displayed for a moment its rain- 
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bow hues in the suniight amd vanished in the air. Far above us, 
on its bold, jutting rock, stood the classic temple I have men- 
tioned, and seemed to preside over the scene as the genius o* the 
place. Ata distance, on the opposite side, were extensive ru- 
ins, which might have once formed part of some Rtoman villa. 
We lingered an hour on this deficious spot, and then ascended to 
the town, which traversing, we caine to the remains of the villa 
of Mecenas, on the other side. The situation is very beautifal. 
An amphitheatre of hills stretches round behind, and in front 
is the vast Campagna di Roma, with a view of the distant 
city. Of the villa, (if such it was) a number of long, arched gal 
leries' renvain, through which a stream rushes and carries several 
mills, which have been constructed here ; they stand on the edge 
of the hills, and the little brooks, escaping from the sides, fall 
into the valley. 

Near the city of Tibur, but on the other side, are the remains 
of the villa of Adrian, one of the most superb retreats which the” , 
magnificence of any monarch has formed. Some of the finest 
ancient statues—the Venus di Medicis, for instance — were + 
found among the ruins. At present, they have but little interest, 4 
except as indicating the site and extent of the palace and its ap- . 
purtenances, and perhaps assisting the antiquarian in his investi- — 
gations. ‘I'hey are too much decayed and crumbled for imagina- 
tion ever to build its fabrics upon them, and the beauty of a ruin 
is hardly discoverable in them. Like almost all toman remains, 
they astonish by their vastness. ‘There is something in the ap- 
pearance of an arch, especially among ruins, which conveys the 
idea of grandeur ; and the vast span of some of those in this villa, 
as well as in other ruins [ have seen here, seems to make them 
the very emblems of sublimity. Having passed the day on these , 
hallowed spots, we returned to Rome. 

Near Tivoli, on the road to Rome, is a circular tomb of the 
Plautian family. It is much in the style of the mausoleum of 
Adrian. We were wot permitted to enter. Not far from this is 
a stream, which might pass for the Styx or Cocytus, or a branch 
at least. ‘The waters run white with the sulphur, and such a 
stench issues from the rushing torrent, that we were glad to let 
curiosity rest, and hurry by. In general, the country between 
Rome and Tivoli is a desert ; and the ruined towers and castles, 
scattered over the wide plain, are the only mark that man has 
dwelt there. 

October 20. We visited the capitol, —- ascending the long 
stairway, passing between the statues of Castor and Pollux, till we 
reached the summit. Here we stopped to look at an equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius, in bronze, made I know not when, but 
antique. It is very beautiful, particularly the horse. The em- 
peror appears in the act of addressing the people or receiving 
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their salutations. I was riot exactly pleased with his position as 
he sat on the horse; still it was merely because I had been ac- 
customed to the statues of knights mounted on the high saddles 
with stirrups. This one had neither ; a simple housing, spread 
upon the back of the horse, is all the harness. ‘he emperor is 
clothed in the armor of the time ; the legs bare, with sandals on 
the feet ; his head and arms are also uncovered. ‘The whole was 
originally gilded. It is a most interesting work, the first antique 
equestrian statue I had ever seen, and gave me a better idea of 
the Roman cavalry than I ever had before. We entered, first, 
the gallery of statues on the right hand. Near the door, is a co- 
lossal statue of Minerva, armed. It is full of dignity, and the 
countenance is proud and threatening ; it accords with my school- 
boy ideas of this goddess — proud, rev engeful, unapproachable ; : 
but still more, perhaps, because there is a picture in Horne 
Tooke’s Pantheon something like the statue. Near this, is the 
statue of Diana, hunting with her dog. She is crowned with the 
crescent. ‘The piece is full of lightness, life and beauty ; and as 
[ gazed on her chaste features, animated with exertion, I thought 
the lines of Shakspeare, in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, might 
be better applied to her than to the detestable old woman for whom 
they were written. After this, we roamed through numerous 
apartments filled with interesting objects, among which I noticed 
the celebrated mosaic of the doves drinking, from Adrian’s villa. 
There were several beautiful statues, also; one was a Cupid, 
bending his bow — an exquisite piece, and I suppose celebrated, 
as [ have seen many casts of it. It is represented not in the 
usual manaer, as a chubby infant ; yet you would, without hesi- 
tation, say this was the statue of a young child. The form has 
the proportions of a grown man, but the softness and delicacy of 
achild. The face, too, is not that of a common child ; the pro- 
portions are perfectly developed and of great beauty. In reality, 
it is a monster, as are the children in the famous group of Lao- 
coon ; yet the form and face are well suited to the Deity, who 
knows too much to be represented as a common baby. One 
room contains busts of the ancient philosophers and poets — 
an interesting stady, but requiring too much time for one visit. 

Among these, I could not, however, help noticing a bust_of 
Mic} helangelo, by himself, made in dark-colored marble. The 
head is very fine, and the countenance full of dignity and even 
majesty, notwithstanding the flatness of his nose, occasioned by 
its having been broken. Three more remarkable countenances 
[ have never seen than those of Michelangelo, Dante and Pe- 
trarch. Once seen, they are indelibly fixed in the mind. The 
stern, mournful and hard features of one, the classic and beauti- 
ful face of the other, and the majestic mien of the third, are be- 
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coming to men who were to rouse a slumbering world from the 
lethargy which the night of ignorance had brought upon it. We 
came, finally, to that masterpiece of art, the ‘ Dying Gladiator.’ 
The effect it produces upon the feelings, is entirely different from 
that occasioned by the Venus, and others of the same character ; 
yet the marble is so wonderfully wrought, that you cease to re- 
gard it as a work of art ; these thoughts are lost in the emotions 
of pity and distress. ‘The wounded man rests on one arm, the 
blood trickles from the deep wound in the side, his head droops, 
and his hair, clotted with perspiration, still shows, by its wild, 
disheveled state, the violence of the conflict which he has sus- 
tained. Agony seems struggling with courage and despair in his 
manly face. ‘There is no thought of those who are about him ; 
perhaps some would say that nothing of the intellectual is in his 
countenance. I think Byron has well represented his mind as 
wandering to his home, his young barbarians and their Dacian 
mother. It is a wonderful piece. ‘I think its character may be 
best expressed as the representation of suppressed and conquered 
agony. ‘The deep impression it makes upon the minds of all 
spectators, is a proof of its excellence. 

Passing to the gallery on the opposite side of the square, we 
observed on the stairway leading to the paintings, and in the 
court, several ancient works in marble, some of which | thought 
very good, particularly a group of a lion tearing a horse. Among 
the paintings, was one which I was so much pleased with, that | 
turned from the works of Titian, Guido, Guercino and Dome- 
nichino, to gaze upon it. It represents an eastern caravan at the 
rising of the sun; and though small, is a most sublime piece. 
The god of Day is rising in all the splendor of a tropical climate ; 
and the gorgeous clouds, which hang upon his pathway, have that 
peculiar richness and magnificence which I have only seen in 
Cuba. The prostrate travelers are offering up their prayers at 
this impressive moment, and their devotion is not misplaced. 
[ thought of Scott’s beautiful description of an eastern morning, 
in the ‘ Talisman,’ for it seemed to be realized in this piece. 

One of the most interesting objects in this part of the gallery, 
was the wolf of Romulus and Remus, in bronze. It is supposed 
to be the one which Cicero speaks of, as having been struck with 
lightning. A part of one of the hind legs has evidently been 
melted, and appears to have been struck by lightning. At any 
rate, it is, without any doubt, of great antiquity, and I was quite 
ready to take the word of the antiquarians for it, in this case. 
Near this, is a statue, in bronze, of the young shepherd, who, 
running to tell the Senate of the approach of the Gauls, was 
wounded in the foot by a thorn, which he did not attempt to ex- 
tract till he had conveyed the news. He is here represented as 
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taking out the thorn. I was interested in the piece, because en- 
gravings of it are common at home, and because it is a beautiful 
work of very remote antiquity. 

The middle building on the Capitoline hill, is called the Sena- 
tor’s palace. This Senator is the fittest emblem I can imagine 
of the present condition of Rome. When I think of the dignity, 
the venerable majesty of ancient Roman Senators, of the men 
who, sitting in their state in the forum, could meet death, but not 
brook an insult, of the men who became more and more haughty 
and unyielding the nearer Hannibal came to the city, and who 
finally passed the terrible decree, ‘ Delenda est Carthago ;’ of 
the men whom the ambassador of Pyrrhus called an assembly of 
kings, and who came to rule the world— and then see the poor, 
insignificant, powerless creature, the shadow of a Senator, and 
not even a Roman by birth,* who now represents that once 
mighty body, and bears that once majestic name, it seems, in- 
deed, that Rome has fallen and her virtue and worth have passed 
away, and she submits to be marked with a degrading pageant, 
which only speaks of her degeneracy. 

October 25. I went, for the scond time, to the Vatican. The 
first time I went there, I had merely time to walk leisurely through 
the labyrinth of rooms filled with sculpture, and to give a glance 
at the paintings. I now paused to look more closely at those 
which I had before fixed upon as the finest, passing by the others. 
In the first room, a statue of Fortune (found, I believe, at Ostia) 
afforded me more pleasure than any one, saving the three or four 
finest in the world. ‘The goddess is represented standing, with 
the cornucopia in one hand, while the other holds a rudder, which 
rests upon a ball. Her face is full of dignity and beauty, and is 
interesting as the model of all modern statues of a similar charac- 
ter. I have seen many of equal beauty, especially by Canova ; 
but it seems as if this one were the original of all. But I hurried 
on to the temple of the Apollo Belvidere ; for, after all, the in- 
terest of the Vatican centres there. ‘The statue stands in a small 
circular apartment, and is very favorably placed for the light, 
which comes from above. ‘Time has spared the marble, which 
looks as white and fresh as if just from the hand of the sculptor. 
The statue has always been supposed to represent the Deity at 
the moment he has slain the Python. Antiquaries know better 
about this than myself; but I always thought his contest with the 
serpent took place when he was yet a child; and the flush of 
anger, (if I may use the expression) the proud disdain, and the 
marks of revenge, traced in that wonderful countenance, make me 
more inclined to believe that he is here portrayed as destroying 


_*There is but one man who bears the sinecure of Roman Senator ; and it is pro- 
vided by law, that he shall always be a foreigner by birth. 
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the Cyclopes, who had caused the death of his son Ksculapius. 
But this is of no consequence. This is the noblest work of art 
[ have ever seen in any shape, or ever expect to see. It is the 
embodying of genius itself in the human form. The countenance 
expresses the passions, powers, pride and majesty of a being 
more than mortal. He hardly deigns to watch the flight of his 
arrow, and the flush of victory spreads over his face even before 
the foe is destroyed ; his light and graceful form hardly appears 
to touch the ground, nor the grass to bend under his feet. But 
it is useless to attempt describing it. One could almost worship 
this wondrous representation of genius and beauty. 


REMNANTS. 


In looking over, at this close of our literary autumn, the rema- 
nent portions of the year’s harvest, we have gleaned no scraps 
but.these, which are worthy to be hoarded up and preserved. 
And why, as they lie before us on our table, do we regard the 
characters, in which they seem to have been hastily penned, with 
so mournful an interest? Alas! the hand of the writer has lost 
its cunning. ‘The mind which conceived’ these thoughts dwells 
with the inconceivable and the spiritual alone. Sitas P. Hoi- 
BROOK was a man of genius ; he was a true-hearted and an honest 
man ; he was a philosopher, in the noblest sense of the term ; he 
was a Christian — his actions declared it to the world, though his 
voice uttered it only to God in the temple of his soul. His step 
fell noiselessly on the beaten path of life ; but it was the tread of 
a strong man, and, had he chosen, might have been heard among 
the loudest in that crowd through which he was unobservedly walk- 
ing. When that step was arrested by death, few, except his near 
friends, noted it ; yet how deep a void has he left in the space 
of action which he so honorably filled! When we look back 
upon the noiseless tenor of his way, we are tempted to exclaim, 
in the language of the philosopher of poets and the poet of phi- 
losophers — 

‘ How seldom, friend ! a good, great man inherits 
[fonor or wealth with all his worth or pains ! 
It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 


If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains.* 


* Coleridge. 
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Yet, with such men as Holbrook, 
‘ Goodness and greatness are not means, but ends.’ 


Truth and honor and the power of genius were not prized by 
him, inasmuch as they would lead to favor or worldly distinction ; 
but they were to him in themselves their own exceeding great 
reward. He possessed not wealth—he boasted no troops of 
friends ; but he had his treasures, his friends — 


* Three treasures, Love and Ligut 
And catm THovents, regular as infant’s breath : 
And three firm friends, more true than day and night, 
Himse tr, his Maker, and the angel Dearu.’ 


Yet, he has left not a few, whose eyes are dim when they look 
for his coming, and behold him not. ‘The domestic circle,— 
ah, let that most sacred sorrow be shrouded! His intimates —his 
associates ; even the latter, among whom we had the pleasure to 
be numbered, deeply mourn his loss. 

As we first lighted on these papers in his hand-writing — which, 
with others, were communicated to us by himself for publication 
in this Magazine — we were solemnly affected. And how could 
we be otherwise than affected by whatever reminded us of the 
hours we had passed in his society ? Were he at this moment 
sitting near us — how perfectly we remember his smile !— we 
doubt whether he would consent that the following morceau 
should be known as his ; yet, we could not give them publicity 
without indulging our emotions in this slight tribute to the mem- 
ory of their lamented author. 

As a motto to the thoughts, entitled ‘Men and Boys,’— 
this, from the exquisite ode of Wordsworth, might have been 
chosen : 


‘ The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictions’ ; 


Or, this beautiful translation from Faust : 


Give me, oh, give me back the days 
When I, too—1, too, was young, 
And felt as they now feel, each coming hour, 
New consciousness of power. 
Oh, happy, happy time, above all praise ! 
Then, thoughts on thoughts and crowding fancies sprang, 
And found a language in unbidden lays — 
Unintermitted streams from fountains ever flowing. 
Then, as I wandered free, 
In every field, for me 
Its thousand flowers were blowing — 
°A veil through which I did not see, 
A thin veil o’er the world was thrown, 
In every bud a mystery, 
Magic in everything unknown. 
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The fields, the groves, the air was haunted, 
And all that age has disenchanted. 
Yes ! give me, give me back the days of youth — 
Poor, yet how rich my glad inheritance, 
The unextinguishable love of truth. 
While life’s realities were all romance, 
Give me, oh, give youth, passions unconfined, 
The rush of joy, that felt almost like pain — 
Its hate, its love, its own tumultuous mind. 
Give me my youth again ! 


MEN AND BOYS. 


I am a misanthrope—for I dislike men; but then, I love chil- 
dren. A little man, before he is eight years of age, is a better 
being than his father, grandfather, or any of his progenitors. Af- 
ter that golden period, he grows in stature, ugliness, and evil. 
He parts with his innocence when he acquires knowledge. His 
mind is full of conductors, and evil flashes into it from everything 
adjacent. For a while, I was pleased to recall my own child- 
hood to mind ; but I am grown so old and so bad, that it is now 
a pain to think of it. Memory reflects nothing to please me, and 
I should like to hang it up, if I could, in a heathen temple, a fit 
offering to the furies, as the poetess offered her mirror, when it 
no longer reflected a beautiful face. 


‘ This mirror true, too true for me, 
I give to Venus, ever fair ; 

For, what I was I cannot see, 
And what I am I caanot bear,’ 


Speech and reason, men make their boast of, when they would 
look down upon the respectable races of quadrupeds. "But I was 
happiest before I could speak plainly, and before I could reason 
(that is, twist my intellect into a defence of my actions) at all. 
Reason is an obedient servant, but not an imperative master. 
The master— Will — directs him to prepare a defence of an ac- 
tion or course of conduct, and it is forthwith done, better than 
Cicero could have made it. These operations were going on 
in my mind long before I knew by name that wicked Will, or 
complaisant Understanding. 

It was very early that 1 knew the distinction between a bad 
boy and a good one. It was impressed upon me at home, that I 
was of the latter kind; and the evidence was sufficient for my 
assent to so agreeable a proposition. 

The most of a boy’s life is passed in dreaming. All his 
thoughts are dreams — all his reasonings, imaginations. He lies 
down upon a hard rock, and dreams away half a day in the sun ; 
he rests on the margin of a brook, and the murmurs of the water 
strike his ear as strange as a mingling of distant music and human 
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voices. He contracts a friendship with quadrupeds, — feels a fa- 
vor towards inanimate objects. 'The cur-dog and the cosset-lamb 
are his foster-brothers. They are also his dependants, and he 
feeds them with his own hand. The old oak, where he gathers 
acorns, has a strong hold upon his affections ; and pleasant asso- 
ciations cling like ivy to the old elm. 

These are the early emanations of Love—of that principle 
that should fill his soul, but which the institutions of society, the 
pursuits and fashions of the world, subvert. This affection of his 
soul is left to struggle as it may among sterner passions, while 
every quality of his understanding is developed by education. 
The thinking being is educated —the sentient neglected. His 
intellect is cultivated, too, at the expense of his affections. 
He is incited to study by the mean motives of rivalry and jeal- 
ousy ; he is led to pride himself on being at the head of his 
class, because there are so many between him and the foot. 


PERFECTION AND AMENDMENT. 


‘ Perfection whispered, passing by,, 
Behold the Lass of Ballochmyle.’ 


This ‘ Lass of Ballochmyle’ dwelt in Scotland, and, instead. 
of Perfection, was met by the poet. Where Perfection dwells, 
is not so easy to say ; it is a sort of aurora borealis, shooting up 
at a distance, but receding as approached. Few men, however, 
care much for following it far; young men dream of it—old men 
consider it a delusion. 

Yet it is no delusion ; it is the pillar of fire, the shadowing 
cloud to lead us to a better country. Man, considered as the 
mere forked animal, the featherless biped, is but a system of ca- 
pabilities, a collection of elements, for favorable circumstances to 
develope. He has emerged somewhat from his tadpole state, but 
he is discouraged in the beginning of his race after perfection, 
or perhaps too well satisfied with the small distance he has al- 
ready run. 

From one earth were we created—one sou. was breathed into 
us ; a soul — soaring, 2roveling, timid, daring, passionate, yet ca- 
pable of the utmost coolness to gratify passion. In the beginning, 
all are alike. The dusky infant, that opens its eyes of inno- 
cence in a shed, thatched by a palm-leaf, in India — that is to 
grow up a Pariah, an outcast even in its own eyes — has the ele- 
ments, the capabilities, at least, of affection, if not of intellect, 
that were given to him that was born at Stratford-upon-Avon, and 
whose humors and passions sympathised with those of all man- 
kind. . 

Yet it seems that the distance is measureless between a being 
like Penn and a debased serf in Russia, howling under the cudg- 
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el, —a Chinese, prostrate before a Mandarin, —a Tartar, de- 
vouring raw horse-flesh, — or a Batta, feasting upon the flesh of 
his kindred. It is, indeed, something of a distance ; but it may 
be marched in one generation. The wild crab of the forest may 
be engrafted and cultivated, and bear fruit that will do credit to a 
garden. The veriest savage, that ever emulated the wolf in fe- 
rocity, or the fox in cunning, may have a son that, if properly 
trained, would pass a life — an eternity — in the practice and en- 
joyment of duties, good sentiments and affections. 

Washington, Howard, Wilberforce, Penn, Scott, had compar- 
atively but just emerged from this wild state, though advanced 
before mese savages ; their capacities of goodness in intellect 
were but just opened, in comparison with that of which they are 
capable — in all things good and great, they are as far behind the 
pure minds that were released from the body a thousand years 
ago, as they are in advance of the most groveling soul that ever 
inhabited the human tenement. All is progressive, eternally. 

What shall be done, what shall we do, to advance this march 
of mind, which men speak of without caring whether the march 
is retrograde or forward? Rothschild, the father of the five 
money kings, who constitute the strongest alliance in Europe, 
required of his sons, before he died, that they should act in 
unison. In this he had but one object — their temporal interest ; 
and well has it been secured by this judicious, yet simple and 
plain advice. They are the richest sovereigns in Europe, and all 
others are tributaries. Had the design of their father been to 
make them good, that they might make ethers so, he could have 
given no better counsel. ‘There is no way to regenerate the world, 
to rescue it from moral evil, to give an impulse to the human 
mind in the orbit for which it was designed, — but for the good 
and true, the thinking and the feeling, to unite— to make com- 
mon cause, to form a joint-stock company, in which all are direc- 
tors, and, by their untiring zeal and united efforts, to induce oth- 
ers to travel the same road in which they themselves go. It is 
wide enough for all, and it leads to a land where there are no ju- 
ries, judges, county attornies, or prisons. 

Reader! be not discouraged because you are humble and 
alone ; resolve to be good — that is, to do good —and you will 
find companions. Pursue your mental improvement, your ad- 
vancement in good principles and affections, as diligently as your 
worldly advantage, and you shall hereafter shake hands with Cato, 
Cicero, and Socrates. They are all living, and you may see 
them all, and a million of others as good and great, if you prefer 
not to go in a contrary direction. A small stream may fertilize 
a large territory, and one good man can make many other men 
good ; yet, ten good men, united, have the influence of a hun- 
dred, separate. 
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A late traveler in Great Britain rernarked, in the manners and 
feelings of a large population, the influence of one family, with- 
out title or civil power, but their mere effect of goodness. 
Where the example of this single family operated, it made a 
Heaven around it ; it influenced a hundred of others ; it pointed 
to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Reader, is there any moral evil thou canst remove ? is there a 
friend to be reclaimed ? try! if you can reclaim him; but delay, 
from indolence, or what you call delicacy, and it is as though you 
had contrived his fall. Rescue hin! The gates of Heaven are 
not closed to those who bring others to the portals. If thou art of 
an intellectual cast, if thou wouldst ascend a high mountain, and, 
ina clear atmosphere, behold below all thy duties delineated as 
on a map, attend diligently to the ministrations of Channing. If 
thou requirest impulse and eloquence to move thee to duty, rather 


than reflection, go listen to the words of that best of reformers— 
Edward Taylor. 





SONNET. 


BY ONE DEPARTING FOR ITALY. 


FAREWELL! dear friend, the land is slowly fading, 
Our vessel spreads her white wings to the gale — 
Some eyes are dim and many cheeks are pale ; 

The sailor’s hand his storm-worn brow is shading, 

As from the sea he gazes on the shore 

Where his own loved ones dwell — the home, the home 
Of deep and true affections, valued more, 

Since from their blessings Fate compels to roam. 

I go to seek fair Health, in softer climes — 

Yet, dearest, ever lives my heart with thee ' 
Oh, in the Winter’s chill and gloomy times, 
Send o’er the waters thy best hopes to me ; 
And, when Favonian airs around me stray, 
My thoughts, like summer-birds, shall homeward take their way ! 











CRITICAL NOTICES. 


An Address, delivered before the Literary Societies of Amherst 
College. August 25,1835. By Edward Everett. Published 
by request. Boston: Russell, Shattuck § Williams. pp. 35. 


An Address, delivered at Bloody- Brook, in South Deerfield, Sep- 
tember 30, 1835, in Commemoration of the Fall of the ‘ Flower 
of Essex,’ at that spot, in King Philip’s War, September 18, 
(O. 8.) 1675. By Edward Everett. Published by request. 
Boston: Russell, Shattuck § Williams. pp. 44. 


If the duration of men’s lives is to be determined by the number and importance 
of their actions, not by the term of years which may pass between their birth and 
dissolution, then has such a man as Mr. Edward Everett arrived at the fullness of 
age. Before he is yet old, he has performed sufficient to distinguish a long life. 
When we are asked what those performances have been, we point to events 
which are rehearsed by his opponents in the language of reproach. We dwell with 
admiration on the early developement of his powers — on his great distinction as a 
scholar, an orator, and a man, at a period of existence when the follies of youth 
can scarcely be tolerated by the wisdom of manhood, and rashness is rebuked by 
experience ; at a period when we are hurried away from calm thoughts into every 
pursuit which wears the grace of novelty — fond, alike, of everything that is new, 
and wandering about from one object to another of vain curiosity or inelegant pleas- 
ure. When eighteen years of age, Mr. Everett, having completed an academic and 
clerical education, preached to one of the most enlightened congregations of a com- 
munity which boasts a high order of intelligence and refinement. After a few years’ 
study at a German university, he returned to fill a Professor’s chair in the best en- 
dowed college in the United States ; to instruct young men, many of whom—if 
we measure life by number of years— were older than himself. Acquiring, at 
this time, a taste for political studies ; becoming, as every true patriot should, 
deeply interested in the affairs of government ; inspired by a laudable ambition to 
exercise his great talents in a higher and wider sphere, — he surrendered his pro- 
fession, and was, by the free suffrage of the people of the county in which he re- 
sided, sent to Congress. ‘This was his first political step. Deeply versed in the 
theory, yet, from want of service, unacquainted with the practice of legislation, he 
took his seat among the representatives of the nation. Heralded by a brilliant rep- 
utation, attended by the brightest anticipations of success, he performed, faithfully 
and well, the laborious duties of his station. In the splendor of his career, he may 
have disappointed the expectations of many, who hoped for his abilities nothing 
short of the attainment of the Presidential chair ; but the reasonable expectations of 
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his friends he has never disappointed ; and when they recall the actions and works 
of his life, from his first election to Congress to his present election as Governor of 
Massachusetts, from the appearance of his remarkable ‘ Defence of Christianity ’ to 
the addresses, which, with a power and rapidity almost inconceivable, he has 
poured forth during the present year, they feel their admiration undiminished, their 
anticipations realized. 

The readers of this Magazine may remember that, when the name of Mr. Everett 
was first presented to the people of this Commonwealth as a candidate for Gover- 
nor, we warmly applauded the nomination and advocated his election. We heart- 
ily congratulate our fellow-citizens on the splendid result. All good men and true 
should rejoice in it, for higher reasons than mere party success. It indicates nobler 
things than even a prevalence of honest political principles among our people. It 
indicates a respect for genius elevated by learning ; a superiority to the conte:npt- 
ible prejudices of low minds against mental cultivation ; a belief, that scholastic 
honors and literary fame are not incompatible with the faithful execution of the 
highest political trusts. For this indication, rather than for the triumph of the 
whigs, we rejoice that the voices of the people of Massachusetts, by a majority of 
more than twelve thousand, have spoken to the country their estimation of the in- 
tegrity and talents of Enwarp Everett. 

There are other reasons why sober and thinking men shou!d shake hands when 
they meet, congratulating one another on this event. It shews that there are por- 
tions of the republic still free from the rule of demagogues ; that reason and good 
sense still distinguishes the sons of the pilgrims ; that the spirit of the ‘ most contu- 
macious and oldest rebels to the British government ’ is still alive, stubborn and 
steady in a maintenance of the right cause. 

From the tenor of these remarks, it may be thought that we sate down to write 
a paper on the late election ; not so— in proceeding to notice the two addresses, 
whose titles are on the other page, we could not refrain from giving utterance to 
our feelings, with regard to the important relation in which their author now stands 
to the public. 

Before turning, however, to the addresses, we must, as conductors of a literary 
journal, allude to an observation of certain sapient croakers who aver, to use their 
own elegant expression, that Mr. Everett ‘ missed it’ by going into political life. 
He should, say they, have addicted himself wholly to literary pursuits, of which 
he would have attained the noblest rewards. By deserting the quict shades of 
learning and letters, for the high-road glare and bustle of politics, he displayed a 
desire for temporary applause, for popular renown. Is it to be supposed, we ask 
of such observers, is it to be supposed that Mr. Everett would not, had he selfishly 
chosen for himself, have preferred the repose fof study to the labor of serving his 
country? But, as there are actions above the capacity of certain men, so there are 
motives beyond their comprehension. Mr. Everett has constantly had the noblest 
ends in view in the course which he has pursued. It seems to have been his creed 
that the service of one’s country is no matter of preference, but an absolute duty. 
What writes a great author, on this head? ‘The service of our country is no chi- 
merical, but a real duty. He who admits the proof of any other moral duty, drawn 
from the constitution of human nature, or from the moral fitness and unfitness of 
things, must admit them in favor of this duty, or be reduced to the most absurd 
inconsistency. When he has once admitted the duty on these proofs, it will be ” 
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no difficult matter to demonstrate to him, that his obligation to the performance of 
it, is in proportion to the means and the opportunities he has of performing it ; and 
that nothing can discharge him from this obligation, as long as he has these means 
and these opportunities in his power, and as long as his country continues in the 
same want of his serviccs. These obligations, then, to the public service, may be- 
come obligations for life on certain persons. No doubt they may: and shall this 
consideration become a reason for denying or evading them? On the contrary, 
it should become a reason for acknowledging and fulfilling them, with the 
greatest gratitude to the Supreme Being, who has made us capable of acting so ex- 
cellent a part, and with the utmost benevolence to mankind. Superior talents and 
superior rank, among our fellow-creatures, whether acquired by birth or by the 
course of accidents, and the success of our own industry, are noble prerogatives. 
Shall he, who possesses them, repine at the obligations they lay him under, of pass- 
ing his whole life in the noblest occupation of which human nature is capable? To 
what higher station, to what greater glory can any mortal aspire, than to be, during 
the whole course of his life, the support of good, the control of bad government, 
and the guardian of public liberty ?’ 

Mr. Everett’s devotion to the service of his country has been such as to make 
him worthy of her first distinctions. His recent election to the gubernatorial office 
has placed him in a station corresponding to his merits, before the eyes of the 
world. 

These addresses display the peculiar powers of their author to great advantage — 
the one having been pronounced before a literary association, and the other before 
a popular assembly, in commemoration of a political event. The orator seems to 
be equally at home in both ; but the Amherst address contains passages which have 
been rarely surpassed. Thrilling mast have been its effect on an audience of book- 
men. Mr. Everett’s periods are enough to make even the illiterate in love with know- 
ledge. He touches the heart with the power of a master who draws music from a 
many-stringed instrument. Who, of the youthful band that listened to him on the 
eve of their departure from collegiate life, could have failed to have been encouraged 
to go cheerfully forth on the toilsome pilgrimage before them? His was indeed no 
oaten pipe, like that of the classic muse, inviting to dalliance and luxurious days; 
nor again was it, to use his own language, the iron trumpet at whose sound a whole 
people was to be aroused for some mighty charge : it was the sweet voice of advice 
and persuasion which inspired the doubting, strengthened the weak, and confirmed 
the strong-hearted. 

After Gibbon’s autobiography —the style of which, compared with that of his 
history, is like the beautiful pace of a palfrey by ‘the side of the strong and 
showy tramp of the war-horse — we know nothing better calculated to excite in the 
mind of the desponding student new hope, to breathe into him the breath of life, to 
inspire him, in short, with enthusiasm for his books, than this address. Its object is to 
shew that the extension of the means of education and the general diffusion of know- 
ledge are beneficial to mankind, as they are favorable to liberty, to science and 
virtue—the only three things, says Mr. Everett, that deserve a name below. 
Though we doubt not that most of our readers have seen this Address, we cannot 
refrain from copying a dirge-like and touching passage, sounding in our ears, as We 
read it alone, like a solemn chorus of Handel, or a mournful requiem of Mozart:— 
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‘It is plain that Copernicus, like his great contemporary, Columbus, though fully 
conscious of the boldness and the novelty of his doctrine, saw but a part of the 
changes it was to effect in science. After harboring in his bosom, for long, long 
years, that pernicious heresy, —the solar system, —he died on the day of the ap- 
pearance of his book from the press. ‘The closing scene of his life, with a little 
help from the imagination, would furnish a noble subject for an artist. For thirty- 
five years he has revolved and matured in his mind his system of the heavens. A 
natural mildness of disposition, bordering on timidity, a reluctance to encounter 
controversy, and a dread of persecution, have led him to withold his work from the 
press ; and to make known his !system but to a few confidential disciples and 
friends. At length he draws near his end ; he is seventy-three years of age, and 
he yields his work on ‘the revolutions of the heavenly orbs’ to his friends for pub- 
lication. ‘The day at last has come, on which it is to be ushered into the world. 
It is the twenty-fourth of May, 1543. On that day, —the effect, no doubt, of the 
intense excitement of his mind, operating upon an exhausted frame, —an effusion 
of blood brings him to the gates of the grave. His last hour has come ; he lies 
stretched upon the. couch, from which he will never rise, in his apartment at the 
Canonry at Frauenberk, East Prussia. The beams of the setting sun glance through 
the gothic windows of his chamber ; near his bed-side is the armillary sphere, 
which he has contrived to represent his theory of the heavens, — his picture, painted 
by himself, the amusement of his earlier years, hangs before him ; beneath it, his 
Astrolabe and other imperfect astronomical instruments ; and around him are gath- 
ered his sorrowing disciples. ‘The door of the apartment opens ; the eye of the 
departing sage is turned to see who enters: it is a friend, who brings him the first 
printed copy of his immortal treatise. He knows that in that book, he contradicts 
all that had ever been distinctly taught by former philosophers ; he knows that he 
has rebelled against the sway of Ptolemy, which the scientific world had acknowl- 
edged for a thousand years ; he knows that the popular mind will be shocked by 
his innovations ; he knows that the attempt will be made to press even religion 
into the service against him :— but he knows that his book is true. He is dying ; 
but he leaves a glorious truth, as his dying bequest to the world. He bids the 
friend, who has brought it, place himself between the window and his bed-side, 
that the sun’s rays may fall upon the precious volume, and he may behold it once 
before his eye grows dim. He looks upon it, takes it in his hands, presses‘it to his 


breast, and expires. 


But no,*he is not wholly gone! A smile lights up his dying 


countenance ; a beam of returning intelligence kindles in his eye ; his lips move ; 
and the friend, who leans over him, can hear him faintly murmur $hebgaa al 
sentiments, which the Christian lyrist, of a later age, has so finely @xpreased in 


verse : 


Ye golden lamps of Heaven ! farewell, with all your feeble light, 
Farewell, thou ever-changing moon, pale empress of the night ! 

And thou, refulgent orb of day, in brighter flames arrayed, af 
My soul, which springs beyond thy sphere, no more demands thy aid. 
Ye stars, are but the shining dust of my divine abode, ’ 

The pavement of those heavenly courts, where I shall reign with God. 


So died the great Columbus of the heavens.’ 


To those who are acquainted with our early history, the title of the second ad- 
dress, under notice, will call to mind the whole narrative of the events, in commem- 
oration of which it was delivered. The orator stood under an old tree, near which 
the bloody tragedy was acted, and spoke to the multitude, assembled under the 
open sky. Here is a picture of the past —a highly-wrought and poetical descrip- 


tion : 


* As I stand on this hallowed spot, my mind filled with the traditions of that dis- 
astrous day, surrounded by these enduring memorials, impressed with the touching 
ceremonies we have just witnessed, — the affecting incidents of the bloody scene 
crowd upon my imagination. This compact and prosperous village disappears, and 
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a few scattered log-cabins are scen, in the bosom of the primeval forest, clustering 
for protection around the rude block house in the centre. A cornfield or two has 
been rescued froin the all-surrounding wilderness, and here and there the yeliow 
husks are heard to rustle in the breeze, that comes loaded with the mournful sighs 
of the melancholy pine-woods. Beyond, the interminable forest spreads in every 
direction, the covert of the wolf, of the rattlesnake, of the savage ; and between 
its gloomy copses, what is now a fertile and cultivated meadow, stretches out a 
dreary expanse of unreclaimed morass. I look and listen, All is still — solemnly, 
frightfally still. No voice of human activity or enjoyment breaks the dreary 
silence of nature, or mingles with the dirge of the woods and the watercourses. 


All seems peaceful and still : —and yet there is a strange heaviness, in the fall of 


the leaves, in that wood that skirts the road ;—there is an unnatural flitting in 
those shadows ; —there is a plashing sound in the waters of that brook, which 
makes the flesh creep with horror. Hark ! it is the click of a gun-lock from that 
thicket ; no, it is a pebble, that has dropped from the overhanging cliff upon the 
rock beneath. It is, it is the gleaming blade of a scalping-knife ; no, it is a sun- 
beam, thrown off from that dancing ripple. It is, it is the red feather of a savage 
chief, peeping from behind that maple-tree ; no, it is a leaf, which September has 
touched with her many-tinted pencil. And now a distant drum is heard ; yes, that 
is a sound of life, conscious proud life. A single fife breaks upon the ear ; a stirr- 
ing strain. It is one of the marches, to which the stern warriors of Cromwell 
moved over the field at Nasehy and Worcestey. There are no loyal ears to take 
offence at a puritanical march in a transatlantic forest ; and hard by, at Hadley, 
there is a gray-haired fugitive, who followed the cheering strain, at the head of his 
division in the army of the great usurper. The warlike note grows louder ;—I 
hear the tread of armed men:— but I run before my story.’ 


Before proceeding to the details of the catastrophe, some space is occupied by an 
account of the state of things at that time existing in New-England, and the pre- 
vious event of the war, of which this was a prominent occurrence, This is exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

We will not detain the reader with a reference to the history of the events which 
follow, but préfer rather to present him with a beaugiful extract, which succeeds a 
thrilling account of the death of king Philip. 


* And what was the fate of Philip’s wife and son? This is a tale for husbands 
and wives, for parents and children. Young men and women, you cannot under- 
stand it. What was the fate of Philip’s wife and child? She is a woman, he isa 
lad. They did not surely hang them. No, that would have been mercy. The 
boy is the grandson, the mother the daughter-in-law of good old Massasoit, the first 
and the best friend the English ever had, in New-England. Perhaps, — perhaps, 
now Philip is slain and his warriors scattered to the four winds, they will allow his 
wife and son to go back, —the widow and the orphan —to finish their days and 
sorrows in their native wilderness. They were sold into slavery — West-Indian 
slavery !—an Indian princess and her child, sold from the cool breezes of Mount 
Hope, from the wiid freedom of a New-England forest, to gasp under the lash, be- 
neath the blazing sun of the tropics!* ‘ Bitter as death!’ aye, bitter as hell! Is 
there anything —I do not say in the range of humanity — is there anything anima- 
ted, that would not strnggle against this? Is there, I do not say a man, who has 
ever looked in the face of his sleeping child ; — a woman, 


that has given suck and knows 
How tender ’tis to love the babe, that milks her ; 
>] 








is there a dumb beast, a brute creature, a thing of earth or of air, the lowest in 
creation, so it be not wholly devoid of that mysterious instinct which binds the gen- 
erations of beings together, that will not use the arms, which nature has given it, if 


* Morton’s New-England Memorial. Judge Davis’s edition, p. 353, &c. 
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you molest the spot where its fledglings nestle, where its cubs are crying for their 
meat? 

Then think of the country for which the Indians fought ! Who can blame them? 
As Philip looked down from his seat, on Mount Hope, that glorious eminence, that 





— throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous east, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pomp and gold, — 


as he looked down on the lovely scene which spread beneath, at a summer sun- 
set,—the distant hill-tops blazing wi. gold, the slanting beams streaming along 
the waters, the broad plains, the islaud groups, the majestic forest, — could he be 
blamed if his heart burned within him, as he beheld it all passing, by no tardy pro- 
cess, from beneath his control into the hands of the stranger? As the river chief- 
tains— the lords of the waterfalls and the mountains — ranged this lovely valley, 
can it be wondered at if they beheld with bitterness the forest disappearing beneath 
the settler’s axe? —the fishing-place disturbed by his saw-mills? Can we not 
fancy the feelings with which some strong-minded savage, the chief of the Pocom- 
tuck Indians, who should have ascended the summit of the sugar-loaf mountain, 
(rising as it does before us, at this moment, in all its loveliness and grandeur) in 
company with a friendly settler, contemplating the progress already made by the 
white man, and marking the gigantic strides, with which he was advancing into the 
wilderness, should foid his arms and say, ‘ White man, there is eternal war be- 
tween me and thee! I quit not the land of my fathers, but with my life, In 
those woods, where I bent my youthful bow, I will still hunt the deer ; over yon- 
der waters I will still glide unrestrained. in my bark-canoe. By those dashing 
waterfalls I will still lay up my winter’s store of food ; on these fertile meadows 
T will still plant my corn. Stranger, the land is mine! I understand not these 
paper rights. I gave not my consent, when, as thou sayest, these broad regions 
were purchased, for a few baubles, of my fathers. ‘They could sell what was 
theirs ; they could sell no more. How could my father sell that which the Great 
Spirit sent me into the world to live upon? They knew not what they did. The 
stranger came, a timid suppliant, —few and feeble, and asked to lie down on the 
red man’s bear-skin, and warm himself at the red man’s fire, and have a little piece 
of land, to raise corn for his women and children ; — and now he is become strong, 
and mighty, and bold, and spreads out his parchment over the whole, and says, it 
ismine. Stranger ! there is not room for us both. The Great Spirit has not made 
us to live together. ‘There is poison in the white man’s cup ; the white man’s d 
barks at the red man’s heels, If I should leave the land of my fathers, whither shal 
I fly? Shall i go to the south, and dwell among the graves of the Pequots? Shall 
I wander to the west?—the fierce Mohawk, the man-eater, is my foe. Shall f 
fly to the east? —the great water is before me. No, stranger ; here have I lived, 
and here will I die ; and if here thou abidest, there is eternal war between me and 
thee. Thou hast taught me thy arts of destruction ; for that alone I thank thee ; 
and now take heed to thy steps —the red man is thy foe. When thou goest forth 
by day, my bullet shall whistle by thee ; when thou liest down, at night, my knife 
is at thy throat. The noonday sun shall not discover thy enemy, and the darkness 
of midnight shall not protect thy rest. Thou shalt plant in terror and I will reap in 
blood ; thou shalt sow the earth with corn, and I will strew it with ashes ; thou shalt 
go forth with the sickle, and I will follow after with the scalping-knife ; thou shalt 
build and I will burn, ti!l the white man or the Indian shall cease from the land. 
Go thy way for this time in safety ; but remember, stranger, there is eternal war 
between me and thee !”$ 


Such are specimens of these eloquent addresses. Within the year past, Mr. 
Everett has delivered several others, of equal length and equal power. His elo- 
quence flows like the waters of a perpetual fountain ; it does not, like the speechi- 
fying of some of our small-great men, spout forth a little frothy water, on some 
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gaudy day, and remain dry the rest of the year ; but it wells out continually. His 
is the eloquence that charms mankind ; and how much nobler a superiority does it 
confer than power, or even that high office to which he has just been chosen, not 
elevated ; for Edward Everett is among the few who confer new honor upon 
station. 


The Poetical Works of Mrs. Felicia Hemans ; complete in one 
volume ; with a Critical Preface. Philadelphia: Thomas T. 
Ash. 


The preface to this neat edition was written by B. B. Thatcher, Esq., a man of 
genius, who is not only capable of appreciating, but of producing the bright thoughts 
of poetry. In a moment of critical ferocity, we were unnecessarily harsh with re- 
gard to some funny verses of his in the ‘ Token’ ; we ought to have remembered 
that the best poets are sometimes at fault; witness Mr. Bryant’s attempts at 
wit, thrown in like pieces of glass among his gleaming diamonds. Mr. Thatcher 
has attained a highly-respectable rank among American writers ; and that he is 
deserving, every reader of this preface will agree. It displays good taste, deep 
feeling, and a competent ability to edit even these works of the first English poetess 
of this or any other age. 

The volume is very clearly and beautifully printed ; but, probably owing to the 
distance of the editor’s residence from that of the publisher, some errors have been 
overlooked, which, as they do not materially impair the value of the work to the 
public, we shall be happy to designate by private communication, that they may be 
corrected in a future edition. One or two pieces have inadvertently found a place 
here, which we know not to be the production of Mrs. Hemans ; and one or two, 
which, from their distinctive marks, we confidently guess not to be her’s. They 
were found, no doubt, in the newspapers, attributed to Mrs. Hemans. Some lines, 
by a friend of our’s, which would never have attracted notice with his humble 
name, were, by some sapient editor, given to Mrs. Hemans, and straightway they 
flew, from paper to paper, from Wiscasset to Appalachicola, as ‘one of the most 

‘graphic and exquisite effusions of her glowing pen.’ So much for the prejudice 
of a popular name ! 


The Hawks of Hawk-Hollow. A Tradition of Pennsylvania. 
By the Author of ‘Calavar’ and ‘ The Infidel.’ 2 vols. Phi- 
ladelphia: Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 


WE parted last with Dr. Bird at Mexico, whither he had transported us in imag- 
ination ; and little did we then think that we should meet again so soon, and in so 
familiar a scene. Our author has forsaken the days of chivalry for the humbler 
era of the eighteenth century, and in place of the haughty Castilians and their bar- 
barian adversaries, we behold the true-hearted sons of America in their Pennsylva- 
nian valley, Dr. Bird does not claim for his story the merit of being ‘ peculiarly 
American.’ It is rather, he says, ‘a domestic tale, treating of incidents and char- 
acters common to the whole world.’ It describes the fate of a singular family, 
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who, having suddenly attained to wealth, settle in the. ‘ Hawk-Hollow,’ whence 
they are driven by a train of extraordinary misfortunes. 

In this novel, Dr. Bird displays a power and beauty inferior in no respect to 
those which won an enviable reputation for ‘Calavar’ and ‘The Infidel.’ The 
same thrilling interest is imparted to the plot ; there is an equal fertility and truth 
in the descriptive pictures of natural scenery, and the same wild energy jn dialogue 
and action. But, in the construction of the plot and the delineation of some of the 
principal characters, there is a tendency to exaggeration, which is clearly evident 
upon a second reading. The author occasionally imposes too heavy a tax on the 
credulity of his readers. Oran Gilbert would make a better hero for a melodrama 
than a tragedy. There is a similar exaggeration in some of the comic characters, 
Affidavy and Captain Loring are examples. We are afraid these blemishes arise 
from hastiness in composition ; for the same hand that created them, drew with ex- 
quisite skill the gentle Catharine, the energetic Harriet. Hyland Falconer, Ster- 
ling, and, not least in our estimation, the gallant Captain Caliver, who, with his 
horse ‘ Skycraper,’ figares in one scene with great distinction. There are a few 
pieces of poetry interspersed through these volumes, but they do not lead us to re- 
gret that our author has chosen the career of a prose-writer. That the verses are 
above mediocrity, we are not inclined to deny ; but still they do not ring like ster- 
ling metal. 


The Magnolia, 1836. Edited by Henry W. Herbert. New- 
York : Monson Bancroft. 


The literary merit of this volume is far higher than that of any other annual, 
except two, ever published in this country. ‘'The Memorial,’ edited by F. 8. Hill, 
and issued ten years ago, contained more sprightly, smart, and agreeable papers than 
every volume of a similar kind which had been previously issued in this coun- 
try. The reason may be found in the facts, that the editor was himself a man of 
taste and talent, and selected his pieces on account of their intrinsic value, not for 
the names of their composers. ‘This annual, as it was worth the price asked for 
it and no humbug, failed, of course ; it was published only two years, and may be 
had now, we dare say, single or by the dozen. ‘The Talisman ’ — the fictitious 
editor’s name was Herbert, we think — was the best volume of the kind, without 
exception, ever published here or in England. It made its appearance two or three 
times, and, though not pelted off the stage, was compelled to retire. Like a well- 
written comedy, full of delicate points, its parts beautifully adapted, its wit fine and 
subtle, its action calm and graceful, it was uncomprehended, and after running a 
few nights was silently condemned by the groundlings, who, for the’ most part, are 
capable of nothing but gaud, glitter, tinsel, clap-traps and noise. We were not 
told that the plates were American subjects, by American painters, engraved by 
American artists, and that the papers were written by celebrated authors — from ex- 
president Adams down, down, down, (readers are requested to repeat this word a 
thousand times) down to S. G. Goodrich. ‘The Talisman’ stood simply on its 
intrinsic worth. Though conducted by men, whose names might have sold a dozen 
editions, such an appeal to the public purse was disdained. An anonymous editor 
appeared as its sponsor, the articles were all anonymous. They were magnificent ; 
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but what of that? Had they been written by young misses at school, and fathered 
by illustrious contributors, they would have been esteemed fine. 

One William C. Bryant, an individual of very fair talents, was the principal real 
editor of the annual to which we refer, and he was aided by a Mr. Halleck — Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, a youth of promise —and by Gulian C. Verplanck, Esq., a person 
of considerable intelligence, Notwithstanding, however, the respectable abilities of 
these gentlemen amateur-authors, the ‘ Talisman’ was not popular. 'The ‘ Atlan- 
tic Souvenir,’ conducted by Mr. Gilpin, 


(‘John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown,’) 


and ‘The Token’ at first published, then edited by S. G. Goodrich, were exces- 
sively admired. So similar were these two in character, that nothing but a literary 
matrimony was wanting to their perfect success. This desirable union was accord- 
ingly brought about by the guardians ; and Mr. ‘Token,’ a spruce dandy, led to 
the altar Miss ‘ Atlantic Souvenir,’ an affected damsel — and they two became one. 
The lady had the advantage in years ; but that they have been happy together, 
may be inferred from the fact that little else than soft nonsense has been whispered 
between them since the honey-moon. 

One word more, in praise of ‘The Talisman.’ We will mention that which 
should cause it to be placed, like a classic, on the library shelf of every lover of 
poetry. In it was first contained that most exquisite of all fugitive pieces — ‘ The 
Evening Wind’ ; who cannot repeat it ?— 


‘Spirit that breathest through my lattice !’ 
Pp gn my 


But we must talk about ‘ The Magnolia.’ 

Gentle lady, on your morning lounge, step aside into the bookseller’s and tum 
over its gilded leaves, after having sufficiently admired its tasteful exterior. The 
landscape engravings you will think beautiful ; but, having just consulted “your 
mirror, you cannot, after seeing a face so much fairer than any here, apply the 
same epithet to the portraits. ‘There is ‘The White Plume,’ very gracefully wav- 
ing over a countenance not very youthful in its expression. ‘The Young Mother’ 
you deem an interesting subject, badly treated. She is to be commended for so 
fondly caressing such a homely little son. ‘Amy Cranstoun’ is a very good like- 
ness, no doubt. The tombstone, after which the cherub ‘ Innocenza’ was en- 
graved, must have been very poorly cut. The best landseapes — and they are all 
tastefully chosen and finely engraved —are the ‘ Ruins of Jamestown’ and 
‘View on the Katskill.’” The prospective is fine. ‘Boys on the Ice,’ froma 
painting by Fisher, is a charming picture. ‘Lake George, near ‘Ticonderoga,’ is 
faithful and clear. We should like to see the original picture of ‘ The Bride of 
Lammermoor.’ It is a most thrilling subject, splendidly treated ; think you not so, 
gentle lady? ‘Then take home the volume. It will awaken many delightful asso- 
ciations ; and you will find the tales, of interest sufficient to repay even your devo- 
ted perusal. The poetry, though not of distinguished excellence, is readable ; the 
introductory verses, and others by the editor, exceedingly pretty. 

One thing is true: New-York has this year produced, by far, the finest specimen 
of literature and taste. Boston and Philadelphia have been surpassed. Yet, be- 
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fore stating concisely wherein lies the superior merit of ‘ The Magnolia,’ we beg 
leave of our good-natured cousins of the newspaper press to disclaim any prejudice 
or favoritism about the matter. We trust that eight thousand copies of the ‘ Token’ 
may be sold as usual. We wish its worthy publisher all success. We neverthe- 
less hold the literary talents of its editor in sovereign contempt ; and shall take oc- 
casion to expose his empiricism in books still further. ‘That our opinion of his an- 
nual, severe as it was, was perfectly fair, may be argued from our having plied the 
lash most lustily on the shoulders of an author, (Mr. Thatcher) whom a high per- 
sonal esteem would prompt us to praise. ‘ The Gift,’ edited by Miss Leslie, we 
consider decidedly inferior to ‘The Token’ ; but refrained from any expression of 
our opinion, from a willingness to extend towards a literary lady a courtesy and for- 
bearance which was not due to a gentleman. 

‘ The Magnolia’ is the best annual that has appeared, because it has the best 
editor, the best papers, and the best pictures. When the same writers have con- 
tributed to the three, they are brightest in these pages. Witness Miss Sedg- 
wick’s story, Mr. Mellen’s poetry. Moreover, the articles by the author of ‘A Year 
in Spain,’ of ‘ The Yemassee,’ of ‘ The Brothers,’ do honor even to these authors ; 
and ‘ A Night on the Enchanted Mountains,’ by the author of ‘ a Winter in the 
West,’ is a sketch which would, of itself, entitle ‘‘The Magnolia’ to a conspicuous 
place among the flowers of literature. 


Ain Exposition of the Mysteries or Religious Dogmas and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians, Pythagoreans, and Druids. 
Also, An Inquiry into the Origin, History, and Purport of 
Feeemasonry. By John Fellows, 4..M. New-York: printed 
for the author, and sold by Banks, Gould and Co. 1835. 
1 vol. 8vo., pp. 403. 


If the title of this learned and curious work were not sufficiently explicative, the 
following clear exposition, afforded in the Introduction, would sufficiently declare 
its object: ‘The intention of this work is to endeavor to unravel the intricate 
web in which the mystery (of freemasonry) is involved, by tracing the order back 
to its source, and, by showing its intimate connection and similitude to institutions 
more ancient, put it beyond a doubt, that it sprang from and is a continuation of the 
rites and ceremonies observed in those establishments.’ 

Indebted, as we feel, to the author’s politeness for a present of his book, the 
natrow limits of this journal will not allow us to enter into a review of its subjects. 
Its general scope and tenor, however, may be gathered from a few observations ; 
which we would premise with the remark that, the work will be found highly valua- 
ble, not only on account of the luminous ray which it sheds over the obscurity of the 
Masonic institution, but as a spacious depository of useful and recondite knowl- 
edge. 

That the writer, as a freemason, is extremely liberal, may be judged from his 
own reprobation of the oaths imposed upon members. He considers a total aban- 
donment of the oaths, at the present day, requisite. He says that the mysteries, 
from which the institution was derived, created, and that the custom of the times 
when it was established, sanctioned the most horrible oaths. ‘The argument nsed, 
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that these oaths are no longer necessary, is, we think, effectual against the exist- 
ence of Masonry itself. 

At a time when superstitious customs prevailed, the society, as a secret bond 
between individuals, might have been necessary and highly important ; but in the 
general intelligence of the age and under the light of liberal Christianity, there can 
hardly be any reason why individuals should bind themselves to mutual support. We 
do not mean to impugn their perfect and indefeasible right to do so ; we simply ques- 
tion the necessity. As for this war of extermination which has been waged against 
Masonry, no reasonable observer of passing events can doubt for a moment that its 
object is political, There is no doubt that the antimasonic party would be as 
fiercely kept up, if every single Mason should renounce his creed, and the last 
crumbling fragment of this tremendous institution be swept from the earth. 

Mr. Fellows displays the greatest liberality towards the opponents of Masonry, 
not doubting that many have been actuated by the purest motives. Wishing to 
teach and to convince, he does not set to work in the manner of a modern political 
editor, by calling those who differ with him, knaves, villains and unhanged scoun- 
drels, and then politely request them to believe what he is about to say. He is, on 
the contrary, mild and persuasive ; and instead of knocking down his antagonist 
preliminary to dragging him forward, he takes him gently by the hand and tries to 
lead him in the path. 

We have called the volume useful in other respects than as it teaches the origin 
of the mysteries and ceremonies of Masonry. A glance at the subjects, fully and 
satisfactorily treated in the first four chapters, which occupy more than half the 
work, will show this fact. The first chapter explains the ‘ Dogmas and Customs’ 
of the ancient Egyptians. Among the rare works cited, is the Abbe Pluche’s 
‘History of the Heavens.’ All the included topics — comprising a full account of 
the worship of the Egyptians, their religious rites and observances, and the deriva- 
tion from these of many customs descended to us — are treated in the most inter- 
esting and instructive manner. We have next a dissertation on the origin, nature, 
and object of the ‘ancient mysteries.” Then follows an examination of Virgil’s 
Sixth Book of the Eneid, in which it is shown that the allegorical descenf of Eneas 
into hell is no other than an enigmatical representation of his initiation into the mys- 
teries. The importance of the next chapter lies in the sketch presented of the life 
and doctrines of Pythagoras, the founder of the sect that bore his name ; and the 
doctrines and customs of the Druids, the priests of the ancient Britons. 

It is truly anomalous in this utilitarian age — in which the demand seems to be, 
that every work which does not treat on science, should simply contribute to 
a nusement — to witness the production of a voluminous treatise, like this, on sub- 
jects employing in their investigation indefatigable research, and, in their full de- 
monstration, long assiduity and labor. 


__—_——. 


Legends of a Log-Cabin. By a Western Man. New-York: 
George Dearborn. pp. 276. 


These are among the most spirited and entertaining stories with which we are 
acquainted. hero is a truth and freshness about them which inspire a lively 
interest. We cannot but imagine that the incidents recounted must have in reality 
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occurred, though perhaps under different forms and attended by diverse circum- 
stances. 


The book commences with the setting out of the author on a tour to his western 
home from Philadelphia. It was at a period long before the time when a journey 
across the Alleghanies is undertaken with alacrity and performed with ease. It 
was ‘a work of time and toil, and tedious in the extreme.’ After an amusing de- 
scription of the trip down the river in a flat-boat, the narrative proceeda with the 
author’s equestrian excursion, towards the upper Wabash country, his ultimate 
destination. 


“Two days I had pursued my way through alternate patches of woodland and 
wide winding prairies, when, towards the close of the third cold, blustering day, 
the leaden clouds gathered in denser masses over my head, and light flurries of 
snow warned me of the necessity of seekiug shelter from an impending storm, 
This shelter was unfortunately not very near; my intended resting-place for the 
night was the cabin of a hunter named Williams, an old friend: but this I knew, 
from the way-marks given me by my host of the previous night, must be distant 
several miles ; and yet I knew of no nearer refuge. Another difficulty was yet 
more pressing : though it was easy to trace the imperfect path on the prairie and by 
the blazed trees — that is, trees from which a patch of bark has been hewn— 
through the woods, yet both these marks would soon be effaced by the snow, and I 
confess I watched the coming storm with no little uneasiness. On it came, however, 
and soon the air was filled with flaky whiteness ; the path became every moment 
more and more difficult to find. I entered a belt of woodland ; the blazed trees were 
not yet so clothed with snow as to hide the marks ; but on emerging from this 
wood, a prairie lay before me, of which I could see no bounds. The path was 
completely hid. In pure desperation I dashed forward, and soon lost sight of the 
wood in my rear. I was in a wide waste; no object in sight, but snow, snow, 
snow, above, beneath, and all around me; the chilling cold was numbing my 
limbs, and already I felt the approach of that drowsy indifference to my fate, the 
sure precurser of death by cold. One chance remained, and I had barely strength 
and sense enough left to avail myself of it ; reason had failed me — instinct might 
serve me better. 1 was well mounted ; my horse true blood, large but not heavy, 
clean limbs, loins well knit together, and an eye — lord Byron has since described 
it—* ’t was in itself a soul.’ Such was Oscar. I roused him with a touch of the 
spur, and then throwing the reins on his neck, left him to choose his own path. 
My noble Oscar, tried and true friend! well did you justify the opinion of your 
master. Conscious and proud of the trust reposed in him, he quickened his pace, 
and varying slightly the direction, advanced with speed and apparent confidence. 
An hour passed ; darkness was coming on, and yet the storm abated not, The 
chill was again gathering round my heart ; fatigue and hunger aided the cold ; per- 
haps fear did its part, for I do not pretend to be braver than other men, and the 
prospect of death, of such a death, was a shrewd trial for the nerves of five-and- 
twenty. At any rate, I was fast sinking into dull and careless apathy, when, as 
the wind lulled a moment, I heard the loud baying of a hound. I listened for a 
while in vain, and had just begun to fear that my senses had deceived me, when 
again I heard the loud, cheering sound. Life and all its energies were, in a mo- 
ment, strong within me ; I felt no cold, no hunger, no fatigue ; I could not feel, 
I could only hear. The sound that had given life to me was not lost on my horse ; 
he rallied his failing strength, and bore me rapidly in the direction from which it 
seemed to come. But what sound is that? "tis a loud halloo; God’s blessing on 
that clear, strong voice! ‘Halloo!’ ‘Halloo!’ My shout is distinctly answered. 
In another moment, I see a distant light ; the ground descends rapidly ; we are 
approaching a drain or spring. Ah! I see the outline of the cabin ; the half-open 
door reveals the bright, cheerful fire within. I gain the entrance ; a strong hand 
grasps mine, and a well-known voice cries, ‘Ah! stranger ! safe at last ; I was 
just thinking to take the prairie for you. I knew old Tyke did not speak for noth- 
ing,’ and he patted the head of his dog. ‘In! in! stranger—I can look after your 
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that these oaths are no longer necessary, is, we think, effectual against the exist- 
ence of Masonry itself. 

At a time when superstitious customs prevailed, the society, as a secret bond 
between individuals, might have been necessary and highly important ; but in the 
general intelligence of the age and under the light of liberal Christianity, there can 
hardly be any reason why individuals should bind themselves to mutual support. We 
do not mean to impugn their perfect and indefeasible right to do so ; we simply ques- 
tion the necessity. As for this war of extermination which has been waged against 
Masonry, no reasonable observer of passing events can doubt for a moment that its 
object is political. There is no doubt that the antimasonic party would be as 
fiercely kept up, if every single Mason should renounce his creed, and the last 
crumbling fragment of this tremendous institution be swept from the earth. 

Mr. Fellows displays the greatest liberality towards the opponents of Masonry, 
not doubting that many have been actuated by the purest motives. Wishing to 
teach and to convince, he does not set to work in the manner of a modern political 
editor, by calling those who differ with him, knaves, villains and unhanged scoun- 
drels, and then politely request them to believe what he is about to say. He is, on 
the contrary, mild and persuasive ; and instead of knocking down his antagonist 
preliminary to dragging him forward, he takes him gently by the hand and tries to 
lead him in the path. 

We have called the volume useful in other respects than as it teaches the origin 
of the mysteries and ceremonies of Masonry. A glance at the subjects, fully and 
satisfactorily treated in the first four chapters, which occupy more than half the 
work, will show this fact. The first chapter explains the ‘ Dogmas and Customs’ 
of the ancient Egyptians. Among the rare works cited, is the Abbe Pluche’s 
‘History of the Heavens.’ All the included topics — comprising a full account of 
the worship of the Egyptians, their religious rites and observances, and the deriva- 
tion from these of many customs descended to us —are treated in the most inter- 
esting and instructive manner. We have next a dissertation on the origin, nature, 
and object of the ‘ancient mysteries.’ Then follows an examination of Virgil’s 
Sixth Book of the Eneid, in which it is shown that the allegorical descent of Eneas 
into hell is no other than an enigmatical representation of his initiation into the mys- 
teries. The importance of the next chapter lies in the sketch presented of the life 
and doctrines of Pythagoras, the founder of the sect that bore his name ; and the 
doctrines and customs of the Druids, the priests of the ancient Britons. 

It is truly anomalous in this utilitarian age —in which the demand seems to be, 
that every work which does not treat on science, should simply contribute to 
a nusement — to witness the production of a voluminous treatise, like this, on sub- 
jects employing in their investigation indefatigable research, and, in their full de- 
monstration, long assiduity and labor. 


Legends of a Log-Cabin. Bya Western Man. New-York: 
George Dearborn. pp. 276. 


These are among the most spirited and entertaining stories with which we are 
acquainted. ‘There is a truth and freshness about them which inspire a lively 
interest. We cannot but imagine that the incidents recounted must have in reality 
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occurred, though perhaps under different forms and attended by diverse circum- 
stances. 


The book commences with the setting out of the author on a tour to his western 
home from Philadelphia. It was at a period long before the time when a journey 
across the Alleghanies is undertaken with alacrity and performed with ease. It 
was ‘a work of time and toil, and tedious in the extreme.’ After an amusing de- 
scription of the trip down the river in a flat-boat, the narrative proceeds with the 
author’s equestrian excursion, towards the upper Wabash country, his ultimate 
destination. 


‘Two days I had pursued my way through alternate patches of woodland and 
wide winding prairies, when, towards the close of the third cold, blustering day, 
the leaden clouds gathered in denser masses over my head, and light flurries of 
snow warned me of the necessity of seeking shelter from an impending storm. 
This shelter was unfortunately not very near; my intended resting-place for the 
night was the cabin of a hunter named Williams, an old friend : but this I knew, 
from the way-marks given me by my host of the previous night, must be distant 
several miles ; and yet | knew of no nearer refuge. Another difficulty was yet 
more pressing : though it was easy to trace the imperfect path on the prairie and by 
the blazed trees — that is, trees from which a patch of bark has been hewn— 
through the woods, yet both these marks would soon be effaced by the snow, and I 
confess 1 watched the coming storm with no little uneasiness. On it came, however, 
and soon the air was filled with flaky whiteness ; the path became every moment 
more and more difficult to find. I entered a belt of woodland ; the blazed trees were 
not yet so clothed with snow as to hide the marks ; but on emerging from this 
wood, a prairie lay before me, of which I could see no bounds. The path was 
completely hid. In pure desperation I dashed forward, and soon lost sight of the 
wood in my rear. I was in a wide waste ; no object in sight, but snow, snow, 
snow, above, beneath, and all around me; the chilling cold was numbing my 
limbs, and already I felt the approach of that drowsy indifference to my fate, the 
sure precurser of death by cold. One chance remained, and I had barely strength 
and sense enough left to avail myself of it ; reason had failed me — instinct might 
serve me better. I was well mounted ; my horse true blood, large vut not heavy, 
clean limbs, loins well knit together, and an eye —lord Byron has since described 
it —‘ ’t was in itself a soul.” Such was Oscar, I roused him with a touch of the 
spur, and then throwing the reins on his neck, left him to choose his own path, 
My noble Oscar, tried and true friend! well did you justify the opinion of your 
master. Conscious and proud of the trust reposed in him, he quickened his pace, 
and varying slightly the direction, advanced with speed and apparent confidence. 
An hour passed ; darkness was coming on, and yet the storm abated not. The 
chill was again gathering round my heart ; fatigue and hunger aided the cold ; per- 
haps fear did its part, for I do not pretend to be braver than other men, and the 
prospect of death, of such a death, was a shrewd trial for the nerves of five-and- 
twenty. At any rate, I was fast sinking into dull and careless apathy, when, as 
the wind lulled a moment, I heard the loud baying of a hound. I listened for a 
while in vain, and had just begun to fear that my senses had deceived me, when 
again I heard the loud, cheering sound. Life and all its energies were, in a mo- 
ment, strong within me ; I felt no cold, no hunger, no fatigue ; I could not feel, 
I could only hear. The sound that had given life to me was not lost on my horse ; 
he rallied his failing strength, and bore me rapidly in the direction from which it 
seemed to come. But what sound is that? tis a loud halloo ; God’s blessing on 
that clear, strong voice! ‘Halloo!’ ‘Halloo!’ My shout is distinctly answered. 
In another moment, I see a distant light ; the ground descends rapidly ; we are 
approaching a drain or spring. Ah! I see the outline of the cabin ; the half-open 
door reveals the bright, cheerful fire within. I gain the entrance ; a strong hand 
grasps mine, and a well-known voice cries, ‘Ah! stranger! safe at last ; I was 
just thinking to take the prairie for you. I knew old Tyke did not speak for noth- 
ing,’ and he patted the head of his dog. ‘In! in! stranger—I can look after your 
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horse, and a noble brute he is,” ‘Nay, nay, Williams,’ said I, ‘ not so fast ; surely 
you don’t mean to call me stranger, — at least, my father’s son ought not tc be a 
stranger to you.’ The kind old man recognized my voice, and loud and hearty 
was his shout of welcome. ‘ Why, Mr. George, is it really you? welcome ! wel- 
come ! a hundred times welcome !— and how is Ma’am and the ’Squire, and all 
the children ? — but stop, you need not answer all my questions here ; in— 1 ; 
here, Peg! why, Peg Williams! here is Master George, the ’Squire’s son ; in— 
in— Mr. George.’ I did not wait longer pressing, but shaking the snow from cap 
and coat, hurried forward, just in time to meet Mrs. Williams inside the door. Her 
welcome was as warm and hearty as her husband’s ; it delighted, though it could 
not surprise me ; for go where I will in my own native west — and I speak it with 
more of humility than of pride —where the father is known, his children never 


want a welcome,’ 


in the cabin, he finds, besides the old hunter and his wife, a Methodist preacher, 
an English traveler, a Frenchman, an Indian, and a Yankee pedlar. ‘The tempes- 
tuous night and day, which detains these worthies, is very sensibly passed and very 
delightfully, as all will agree who read these pages, in the telling of various stories, 
each after his own fashion, first by the hunter himself, then by the preacher, then 
by the Frenchman, then by the Englishman, then by the Yankee, then by the 
Wyandot, and lastly by our author himself, who must have the bump of ‘ imitation’ 
as well as ‘ideality ’ largely developed — so admirably has he mimicked the various 


styles of the individuals introduced. 
in our estimation, the Methodist and the Yankee acquit their parts with most 


honor. Each tale, however, has its peculiar merit ; and all, by their diversity, 


render the volume in the highest degree entertaining. 
As we have given 2 specimen of the author’s serious, we give another of his 


facetious style: 


* Wa-al, began the Yankee, seeing as most of the whole of the good company 
have given a story apiece, I guess it would be pretty curious for me to hold back, 
se Ill give you the story of the great Sleigh-Ride at Wiscasset, down East, in the 
district of Maine. It is now about ten years that [ was keeping school in Wiscas- 
set. I did not take to it much ; but not being able to pick up any chores, I thought 
I might as well do a little at school-keeping, seein as twelve dollars a month and 
found was better than nothin’. So I began my work, sitting in a school-house ten 
hours a day, and boarding round from house to house, so as to take out the share 
of every one that had children to school — five days for a boy, three for a girl. At 
first I went to Squire Marsh, then to deacon Sweet’s, then to the minister’s ; to 
all these places I fared pretty smartly, plenty to eat, and that of the best ; but, 
Lord bless ye, when [ got to some of the others,—old Brooks, and widow Petti- 
bone, and George Seabury, —gosh ! it was another thing. Brooks was a regular 
skin-flint ; and tough bull beef, old rusty pork, potatos none of the soundest, was 
the best fare I tasted during his weeks. Thanks to gracious, he had n’t but two 
children, a boy and a girl, to school ; and I was glad enough to let him off with 
seven days instead of eight. Indeed, I never thought I should have stood it so 
Jong, but by good luck the *Squire asked me to dine with him on Sunday ; and on 
‘Thursday afternoon we had a quilting at the deacon’s, so that gave me two good 
ameals and helped me through ; but all this is nothing to the sleigh-ride. It so 
‘happened that deacon Bigelow and ’Squire Marsh, each on ’em, got a new sleigh 
this winter from Beston ; 60 parson Emmerson, not to be behind-hand, set Zekiel 
Jones, the wheelwright, and Josh Whitney, the painter, to work on his old sleigh, 
and, pity me! if i did not eome out nigh about as good as new. This, in course, 
gave a great start to the folks in Wiscasset in the way of sleigh-riding, and we all 
agreed -to have a right good time the first smart snow. 

Peleg Bigelow, deacon Bigelow’s son, was to take his sister, Sally and Fanny 
Johvsen ; thay did say that Peleg was making up to Fanny in the way of sparkin’, 
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but I guess ’t was only sort 0’ so and sort 0’ not so, for Peleg was a curious critter, 
and didn’t do nothin’ in a hurry. Joe Marsh, the ’Squire’s son, was to take the 
new Boston sleigh ; she was a real picture, held twelve seated, and could pack ten 
more, with his sister Sally, the Whitneys, and a whole lot more. The doctor 
drove the parson’s sleigh, and took Prudence and Emmerson, and all the whole 
tribe of the Norths. Doctor Lawrence wanted Sally Marsh to go along, and I sort 
0’ guess the ’Squire and Ma’am would n’t have no objections ; but Sally would n’t 
Jook at him in the courtin’ iine, and no wonder, the doctor was forty if he was a 
day, and about as good looking as ‘get out;’ any how, Sally would n’t have 
nothin’ to say to him. I ’greed with Joe Whitney for his mare, and widow Petti- 
bone promised to let me have her sleigh, providin’ I would pay Zekiel Jones for a 
little fixin’ up it wanted. The pesky old critter never once let me see the sleigh 
till I had ’greed with her and Zekiel Jones ; but when he got it, sure enough ! it 
was all to pieces. Zekiel said he had inost as lives make a new one ; but the old 
woman had kept me hanging on so Jong, that everything that looked like a sleigh 
was taken up ; so I had no chance —’t was widow Pettibone’s sleigh, or no frolic. 
Now, though I was obligated to take Dolly and Jenny Pettibone, (the old mother 
cornered me into that) yet Sally Marsh partly said that may be she would give Joe 
the slip coming home, and take driver’s seat with me. This made me the more 
earnest and willing to take the old woman’s sleigh, cost what it would. 

Well! seeing as every one was provided with sleighs, the next p’int was, where 
should we go?’ 


Should’st like to know, reader, where they went, and ‘all about everything be- 
sides?’ Send to your bookseller’s for ‘ Legends of a Log-Cabin.’ 


—_—_—-—. 


Practical Phrenology. Illustrated with fine Engravings on wood. 
By Silas Jones. 


We should suppose this work, a specimen of which lies on our table, ealculated 
to convey a clearer knowledge of this important science than any treatise hitherto 
published. It is also of a very popular cast. The illustrations are very well exe- 
cuted. If the general worth of the whole forthcoming volume may be judged 
from the description of the organ of Benevolence, as well as from the phrenological 
portrait of the illustrious father of his country, drawn in a masterly style, My 
Jones will take the precedence of any writer on this science on our side of the 


water. 











THE OPERA. 


MR. AND MRS, WOOD. 


Come, take the harp— ‘t is vain to muse 
Upon the gathering ills we see ; 
Oh ! take the harp, and let me lose 
All thoughts of ill in hearing thee. Moors. 


WE write not for ‘the man that hath no music in himself.” We love the inspi- 
ration of sweet sounds ; we reverence the genius that has given immortality to the 
works of the great masters in music, and admire the qualifications that embody and 

resent their splendid designs to the ear and to the heart. We envy not the feel- 
ings of him who coldly asks, ‘of what use is it?? We have no sympathy with 
the utilitarian who resolves all that is desirable into the useful, and who has no par- 
ticipation in the ornamental. Nor have we respect for the selfish system that makes 
property the highest good, nor for the narrow scheme that depreciates all that is not 
within the limits of religious bigotry. Nor are the conflicts of parties, in political 
controversy, to our taste. The prominent characteristics of the age are agitation 
and ‘antagonism ; and every reform, in manners, morals, religion, or the economy 
of life, begins by denunciation. It is this scheme or that antidote ; this association 
or that society. Practical religion, even, must be preceded by its pioneers, dressed 
in the livery of party. We gladly, therefore, seek repose, from the conflicts and 
agitations around us, in the quiet charms of music. We turn from the unworthy 
spectacles, where men are busied in the unnatural work of mutual contention and 
injuries, to the peaceful scenes where ‘the soul’s calm sunshine’ comes, in its 
brightness and beauty, to dissipate the dark shadows of the age. It is pleasant 
to know, amidst the anxieties of trade, the excitement of speculation, the projects 
of ambition, the turmoils of party, the apathy of the selfish and the ardor of the 
visionary, that there is yet a neutral ground, where bad feelings and bad passions 
are hushed at the approach of subduing music. 

But music is properly within the circle of utility ; for all the best relations of 
life are made dearer by it. Who has not, in the buoyancy and freshness of youth- 
ful enthusiasm, dreamed again and again of the charming days of chivalry and 
romance, when valor was virtue, and the votary to the winged deity apostrophized 
his lady-love in the measures of poetry and song? It has been the ambition of 
men ; it is incorporated wtih the soul of man. Ay, incorporated with the soul 
itself. ‘The most fervent religious aspirations have been borne on the breathings of 
sweet music. It has been the softener of care and pain to the living and to the 
dying. Where is the young mother who has not wooed gentle sleep to the cradle 
of her infant, in the quiet accents of numbers? Where is the man, or the woman, 
who has not, when the heart has been sici and hope has been faint, gained relief 
and fresh courage under the inspiration of the muse? Patriotistn, too, has been 
kindled by the musical associations that remind of home and the fireside. The 
French ¢ Marsellois’ or the Swiss ‘Ranz des Vaches’ are not fictions. The 
sweet anuls that ming!e with maternal care and love, that come upon the heart like 
the whispers of beatified spirits, give a certain index to the design of the Creator, 
in making the associations of early life the strongest ties to bind us to our kindred 
and to our country. 

But we have not forgotten Mr. and Mrs. Wood. We have heard them. There- 
fore, we cannot forget them. 
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There is an apparent proud bearing in Mr. Wood, which might lead one to sus- 
pect that he is not wholly satisfied with his profession, ard that it requires no littie 
effort to submit’to the arbitrary rules that place him in an association not always 
agreeable. ‘The same feeling, however, suves him from playing perpetually to the 
audience, as is the manner of sou.e, and deteis him fiom forn.ing desigi.s of secur- 
ing noisy applause. He is always in his represented character, having less un.bi- 
tion to shew himself than to present the designs of the composer. ‘Lhis should be, 
and this always will be, the desire of a man of genius. Jt 1s observable, that Mr. 
Wood never attempts to exceed his powers, either in the conipass of his voice or 
in the ornaments of music. He is content to execute what is written for him, with- 
out interpolation, and without giving an excess of embellishments, which, if they 
sometimes captivate vulgar and uneducated tastes, always ofiend a refined and 
chaste ear. He is right. He elevates the standard of musical taste, and lays the 
public under obligation as much by his manly and independent course, as by his 
chaste singing. 

To say that Mr. Wood is a favorite, is only repeating what the general voice has 
already declared. His uniform attentiun to business and his pron.ptitude in his 
particular depaitment, are creditable qualities. Distinct enunciation is an excel- 
lence so rare in vocalists, that we have awaided to Mr. Wood greut praise for the 
perfection in which he possesses the nerit, He has a fine, clear, manly voice, and 
the bearing of a gentleu.an. 

It is no ordinary undertaking to speak in a due measure of justice of a lady who 
has received the highest advantages of a finished n.usical education, who has 
ripened her studies by associating in practice with the best musical talents of the 
age, who hus availed herself of the observation of impartial criticism, ud who now 
holds the highest station in her charn.ing ait. We would poy the just tribute dve 
to genius ; a homage as grateful as it is deserved. ‘That Mrs. Wood has passed 
through severe and patient study, to arive at her accon:plishments, which are uni- 
versally acknowledged, and which are enough for her un.bition, is sufficiently appa- 
rent in every department of her art. There is nothing she deems so trivial as not to 
be worthy of being well done ; nothing so high that she has not embellished. ‘Ihe 
most simple ballads, under her management, seem invested with all that is grace- 
ful and charming ; and the most compiex and difficult cavatina, with all its beauties 
and embellishments, is presented with new charuis to the lover of song. 

‘The ease and certainty with which Mra. Wood executes the most difficult ard 
elaborate compositions, forms that surpassing excelience where all traces of art are 
obliterated in the apparent success of natural effort. She seenis to have gone be- 
yond rules, and is herself a model for study and imitation. Listen to the sin ple 
intonation of her voice, so clear and firm. Her continuous notes are so easily 
sustained, that the nicest ear detects no break nor interval. Her fine collo- 
quial articulation is carried, with remarkable perfection, into her singing. ‘This 
rare quality, combined with agreeable succession, constitutes one of the perfections 
of the orator and the vocalist. Indeed, it is indispensable, to secure any degree of 
distinguished cultivation. ‘The sharp consonants of our language, so embarrassing 
to the vocalist, are successfully managed by Mrs. Wood ; and it is probably owing 
to her familiarity with Italian, that gives her the power of modulating the conso- 
nants, as far as practicable, into a soft aspirate. Who has done this, and yet pre- 
served a fine articulation, like Mrs. Wood? In her is never seen any unseemly 
writhing, nor any distortion of muscular power. Her firmness, when some ¢e 
gree of laxity might be pardonable, is very uncommon. These are her dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. The beautiful extemporaneous creations of this lady, 
when excited into enthusiasm, are the highest evidences of musical genius. Rapid 
in their conception, perfect in their execution, and glancing like the scintillations of 
light, they are heard as the ordinary effusions of study. Of the ornamental de- 
partment of Mrs. Wood’s singing, we are certainly disposed to speak with all 
praise. But she will pardon us if we suggest that an excess of ornament is in quite 
as bad taste as an entire want of it. We have rarely seen it, however ; and the 
doubt that may be entertained of an infallibility, may balance our suspicion that, 
although we cannot detect the fault, yet the lady cannot be perfect. 

Mrs. Wood’s practice has not been confined to secular music. A large share of 
her reputation has been built on her remarkable success in sacred music. In the 
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opera and in the concert, she has earned an imperishable fame, at once worthy of 
her merits and creditable to the good taste that has awarded the pgim. 

Probably there never was a professional lady who, by uniform kindness and gen- 
tleness of manners to those around her, has won her way so rapidly and so per- 
manently to their affections. Content with the share of approbation which the 
public has given her, she is a stranger to the jealousy which looks with suspicion 
on the fame of others. ; 

It is worthy of remark, that Mrs. Wood sings equally before her audiences. If 
numerous, even her gratified feelings will not lead her to depart from the severe 
rules in which she has been disciplined. If few in numbers, she does not think it 
derogatory in her to do her best. She once said, ‘1 think professional persons 
bound to do their best, as well before an audience of one hundred as of ten hundred.’ 
The claims of the hundred, to witness the representation, cannot be increased by 
the addition of the other nine hundred, although the addition may be flattering to 
the performer. Most professional persons seem to consider themselves disgraced 
by performing to a small audience. But the public know how to repay the feeling 
that induces a performer to dismiss the arrogant claim to constant crowds, and to 
respect an audience, though few in numbers. 

There is another strong and decided characteristic in this lady, in reference to 
her friends, that deserves to be named. A principal point of her ambition seems 
to be, to satisfy the expectations of those she esteenis, and she seems to make this 
the test of her success. If her intimate friends are satisfied, she is less anxious for 
others. ‘The applause of the multitude is not enough for her, unless those whom 
she loves and regards approve her exertions. It is an enviable and lovely trait, as 
honorable to her heart as it is grateful to her friends. With such feelings, and 
with the rare talents that she possesses, it is not strange that she should be held 
by them in very high estimation. It is enough, perhaps, for the public to value 
Mrs. Wood for her musical powers ; but it is to those only who see her in the 
enviable relation she holds in private life, that the accomplished lady and the amia- 
ble woman is fully known. : 

We have spoken of some of the leading qualities and characteristics of Mrs. 
Wood, as a vocalist. We intended nothing like musical analysis. We have only 
tendered our homage and respect to musical talent and genius. 

The present engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Wood, at the Tremont theatre, affords 
to the lovers of their delightful art an opportunity to teat the correctness of the view 
we have taken of their distinguished talents. Whether they will play another en- 
gagement in our city, is uncertain ; but one thing we suppose to be definitely ‘set- 
tled: when they leave this country, at the expiration of the season, they will 
never return, as performers. No one, therefore, who has not heard them, should 


deny himself the gratification in store, or risk the possibility of being obliged to 
confess that he never witnessed the brilliant musical efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Wood. 














TO THE READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


OF THE 


NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


THE present number closes the ninth volume of this Magazine. At the termi- 
nation of the seventh volume, J. T. BuckinGHamM, Es@q., one of the original 
proprietors, stated that he had transferred the work to Dr. Samvuex G, Howe 
and Mr. Jounw O. Sarcent. This statement was acccompanied by a touching 
tribute to his son, for whom the journal had been established. After the death of 
that young man, so full of promise, so universally esteemed — the father must have 
lost that lively interest, which, during his son’s life, he had felt in the success of 
the Magazine. A decided improvement was, therefore, manifest in the numbers 
immediately succeeding its transfer. Its papers were less general and didactive. 
They exhibited great fervor and spirit, and attracted the public attention, The 
consequence was that, with no diminution in the number of its former friends, the 
journal increased in favor. The gentlemen, however, to whom it had passed, were 
almost wholly engaged in the arduous duties of other professions, and finding the 
labor of conducting it more onerous than they had anticipated, I became, at their 
request, associated with them in the charge —and, afterwards, sole editor of the 
Magazine. 

The transfer to myself was made after the publication of the number for Feb- 
ruary last. For the volume which is now ended, and for the four last numbers in 
the former, I only am responsible. ‘The errors of the work rest with me. Its 
chief merits are to be attributed to my correspondents. My plan has been to defer 
my own papers to those of contributors ; the number of contributions has always 
been large ; thus I have been able to impart a variety, which has at least been 
pleasing. It could not be expected that a journal, affording, like this, very limited 
means of compensation to authors, could attain a very high standard of excellence. 
It has presented, from month to month, to its readers the best papers from writers 
who were generously content with a very inadequate remuneration. Authors of 
celebrity, whose books are sure of popular reward, are vainly solicited to waste 
their efforts in the pages of a monthly magazine. Could the American publishers 
afford, like the English, to pay handsomely for articles, we should soon see our 
journals assuming a different character, and vieing successfully with the best trans- 
atlantic productions. As the case stands, it is unfair to make comparisons between 
the light literature of Great Britain and the United States. There are few educated 
men in this country who can yield themselves to the pursuits of literature and the 
liberal atudies. With the exception of those whom Fortune has placed beyond the 
necessity of exertion, there are no authors by profession. The efforts of American 
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writers are, for the most part, made in hours of leisure, set aside from the time 
devoted to their regular business. When a poor man has attempted to live by 
authorship, he has been compelled to seek a resource from poverty as an instructor, 
or a lecturer, or in some such mind-wearing employment. I believe, however, that 
we shall soon see brighter days. The worth of literary labor is beginning to 
be appreciated. Political economists will not be suffered to rank literary n en 
among ‘the unproductive classes of society.” The author who furnishes learning 
for the inside of a Judge’s head, will be regurded in as useful a light as the 
hatter who manufactures a cover for the outside. Authorship may soon be as much 
thought of as ownership ; talents of mind may weigh against talents of silver ; 
the figurative man be ranked with the man of figures ; and the poet, who, 


* Wrapt in imagination, hears 
Celestial harmonies,’ 


be deemed quite as respectable as 


‘The churl who holds it heresy to think, 
And loves no music but the dollar’s clink.’ 


This Magazine will hereafter be conducted under better auspices. It will, on 
the first of January, be united with another work of a similar kind, in New-York, 
and be styled in future THe American Montuiy MaGazine. I have not 
thought that any objection could be made to a simple change of name ; since the 
value of the work, to its readers, will, by this arrangement, be greatly enhanced. 
Its resources will be increased ; and the names of new and popular writers added 
to the present highly-respectable list of contributors. I shall, moreover enjoy the 
estimable privilege of being connected, in the editorial duties, with gentlemen of 
talent and experience ; and in the prospect of such valuable aid, it becomes my 
earnest expectation, as it shill be my strenuous endeavor, to render my humble 
abilities available in the task of elevating the character of our periodical literature. 


Parx Bensamin. 


Boston, December 1, 1835. 














A Grammaticant Dissertation on the Iranian Laneuace ; a 
work useful to those who are already acquainted with it, or 
who «tend to learn it. By Francois M. J. Surauur. 
Boston : Printed by Samuel N. Dickinson, and sold by all 
the Booksellers. September, 1835. 


“Diverse lingue, orribili favelle, 
Parole di dolore, accenti d’ ira, 
Voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con elle.” 


We must confess we never entered so well into the spirit of 
these lines, or experienced so powerfully the dismay of Dante oa 
entering the Inferno, as after having perused the Dissertation, the 
title of which we have given above. Such a confusion of lan- 
guages, such a complication of extravagances and absurdities, such 
an amount of cavil and pedantry, — and then so much malice and 
slander, so much scurrility and witticism, — we never before met 
united in any one work. If all the Sophists of the middle 
ages had risen from the dead, to dispute once more, with all the 
warmth of the schools, about the meaning of entelechia, we doubt 
whether in fallacy or abuse they could have ever rivalled the 
author of this Dissertation. 

Here we would have stopped, and consigned the book to oblivion, 
had we not observed that the author has written his disquisition for 
the utility of ‘those who intend to learn the Italian Language, or 
who are already acquainted with it ;” and as we have been among 
the very few, who have had the patience to follow him through 
the dark labyrinth of his grammatical discussion, we have thought 
it not unworthy of public attention to give an abstract, as it were, 
of this new production. Ina quite different order, it is true ; 
for we cannot, we must confess, jump, like our author, from 
augmentatives in grammar to the Sicilian Vespers in history 
(Dissert. p. 40.); nor can we buy a loaf at a baker’s shop in 
Boston, and go to eat it, with a fine dish, at a Sicilian restorator’s, 
(Dissert. p. 32.) These are flights of imagination, and super- 
natural powers, of which nature has been as avaricious to us, 
as prodigal to him. We will, therefore, according to our best 
abilities, consider the ‘ Grammatical Dissertation” under two 
different points of view. We will first examine the arguments 
and authorities, which Mr. Surault has brought forward to con- 
tradict what we have asserted in the Appendix to the New-Eng- 
land Magazine, for June, 1835, and to defend the errors of the 
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Easy Grammar of the Italian Language therein reviewed ; and 
secondly, we will consider those passages, in which he asserts that 
the author of the Appendix has “ misrepresented and falsified,” 
both his book and the authorities made use of in that review ; and 
we flatter ourselves that we shall be able thereby to prove to our 
readers, not only the correctness of the opinions expressed in that 
Appendix, and the falsity of the assertions made in the Disserta- 
tion; but also, that this very “ Graminatical Dissertation,” far 
from showing that any injustice was done to the author of the 
“ Easy Grammar,” in denying him an acquaintance with the Ital- 
ian Language, is the most convincing proof of his slight knowledge 
even of those sciences of which ‘he takes so much pains to tell 
us that he was a Professor in France. In so doing, however, 
we will endeavour to respect in others those feelings, which they 
seem themselves to have long forsaken; and to regard them as 
still possessing that character, which, judging by their proceedings, 
they appear to have entirely forfeited. 


But, before entering into the merits of the case, let us be per- 
mitted to call our readers’ attention to the manner in which Mr. 
S. opens his Dissertation, and rend the veil of hypocrisy, under 
which he has thought proper to present himself before the public. 


“Whilst he devoted his veillées to the public, and traced on 
a new plan the most direct line, to reach the acquisition of the 
Italian Language, and whilst the close of his laborious task made 
him hope that he had complied with the desire of a great many, 
he was far from expecting to be brought before the tribunal of 
the same public to give testimonial accounts of the goodness of 
his productions ; but in literature, as elsewhere, there is no rose 
without a thorn.” (Dissert. p. 2.) 

Both himself and his work were “ misrepresented,”  attack- 
ed,” and “ falsified,” “ in the most ungentlemanly manner,” (Dis- 
sert. p. 48), in an anonymous Appendix to the New-England 
Magazine written ‘for interested and unjust motives,” by some 
one whose intention was to ‘* keep his name secret,” but whom 
the author of the “ Easy Grammar,” after “* many inquiries,” was so 
successful as to find out to be “a person known under the name 
of Pietro Bachi, from Palermo in Sicily 5 3 Doctor in utroque jure, 
and Italian Instructer after his landing in America”! (Dissert. 


p- 3.) 


From this preamble so artfully prepared, there is none of our 
readers, who would not come to the conclusion, that Mr. S., instead 
of receiving deserved praise both for his industry and goodness 
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of intention, has been, from unworthy motives, shamefully abused. 
But'that is not the case. 


A New Italian Grammar was announced in the public papers as 
being about to be published, and a New Italian Grammar soon 
after appeared, (1st of April, 1835,) with the following title : 

“An Easy Grammar or tue Iravian Lanouacr, for the use 
of Colleges and Schools. By Francesco M. G. Suro, Instruc- 
ter in Harvard University, and the English Classical School in 
Boston.” * 

Here we have a New Italicn Grammar, by a New Italian 
Gentleman, Newly appointed Instructer in Harvard University and 
the English Classical School in Boston! Wasa greater piece 
of forgery ever practised in the world, and with so much boldness 
thrust upon the public ? 


Not contented with this, however, Signor Suro saw fit to pub- 
lish in several of the public papers, the following 


ADVERTISEMENT : 


* Of all the Italian Grammars used both in England and in 
this country,[+] none appears fit to give satisfaction to persons 
anxious to learn this imaginative, poetical and harmonious lan- 
guage. Some are written with so much confusion and obscurity 
that it is impossible to know any thing even with the assistance of 
a master. Others show a complete ignorance of the language 
which they should illustrate. Should we be astonished then if 
there is so little progress made, and such a disgust forthe Ital- 
tan? To obviate this great evil, which is generally felt, I now 
offer this work to the public. Its semplicity, clearness, and pre- 
cision in the accidence, its shortness in the rules of the syntax, 
always illustrated by abundant examples, and the plainness of the 
principles of its treatise of poetry, will recommend it for general 
use, before any one now given to pupils, as a necessary Grammar 
for the attainment of the Italian Language.” t 

This new piece of charlatanisme could not but excite the 
indignation of some of that very public to whom he had devoted 
his veillées, and Signor Suro had the mortification to see himself 
obliged to call in all the copies of the work, which had been put 


[* See file of the Boston Atlas ; April, 1835.] 

[t The Italian Grammars, generally used in this country, are: Veneroni’s, Verga- 
ni’s, Professor L. Da Ponte’s of Columbia College, Professor LL. L. Da Ponte’s of 
the University of New York, and Professor Longfellow’s and Mr. Bachi’s of Har- 
vard University.] 

¢ Files of the Boston Atlas, and other Daily papers; April, 1835, 
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for sale in the different shops, and to reform the title-page, change 
the advertisement, and publish it once more (on the Ist of May, 
1835,) in the form in which we afterwards reviewed it. 

A sentiment of delicacy and generosity, which circumstances 
have now proved was undeservedly bestowed, made us then with- 
hold these circumstances from the public. 


With the exception of the first eight pages, the book remained 
identically the same, and on a perusal of it, it was observed, that 
in connexion with the amount of errors it contained, the author, — 
a foreigner to, and entirely unacquainted with, the language, and who 
had derived all his information from the very books which he had 
so boldly condemned in his former advertisement, — had mali- 
ciously introduced here and there some nofes intended to discredit 
the works of those, who, either better informed than himself, or 
Italian by birth and education, had, long before Mr. Surault chan- 
ged his former employment in Boston for that of a teacher, 
devoted themselves to the Instruction and diffusion of the Italian 
Language in different parts of the United States; and who with- 
out ever having pretended that their grammars should be thought 
necessary for the attainment of the Italian Language, had certainly 
some claim to see them in general use. 

Would it then have been surprising, nay would it not have been 
a duty which he owed to himself and his associates, if Mr. Bachi, 
for one, should have assumed the task of contradicting Mr. S.’s 
false insinuations, and by exposing the character of-the ‘Easy 
Grammar,” enabled the public to judge for themselves of what de- 
gree of confidence Mr. S. was worthy, and how much the asser- 
tions made by him in that work were to be depended upon. 

We had no other object in view in writing our Appendix, — 
no other interest ever entered our breast, but that of correcting 
the errors promulgated by the “ Easy Grammar,” and contradict- 
ing Mr. S.’s false and malicious accusations, — an interest which 
we had in common with all those who are engaged in the cause 
of education, and in the advancement of learning. We did not 
think it necessary, it is true, to append our name (a thing so con- 
trary to custom) to a literary article brought before the public, 
under the responsibility of a respectable editor ; but we did not 
keep concealed, nor deny the authorship of that article: on the 
contrary it isa known fact, that both the author and the publishers 
of the “ Easy Grammar ” were informed, long before the Appendix 
appeared, that both the book and its author would be exposed, 
why they would be exposed, and by whom they would be exposed. 


Having thus set matters to rights, with regard to the unjust 
and ungentlemanly attack which our innocent and _ industrious 
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author was obliged to experience from one “ from whom he 
should never have expected to receive an inimical proceeding,” 
we will now proceed to the examination of the ‘ Grammatical 
Dissertation.” 


§ I. Examination of the arguments and authorities produced by 
Mr. Surault to contradict the assertions in the Appendix to the 
New-England Magazine. 


To prove the truth of our assertions, with regard to the errors 
contained in the * Easy Grammar,” we quoted in our last Appen- 
dix the works of Buommattei, Cinonio, Corticelli, and Compagno- 
ni, as the best treatises which have as yet been written in Italian 
on the Italian language ; * Barberi and Biagioli, as the best Ital- 
ian Grammars written in French; + and the Dictionary of the 
Italian Academy, better known under the name of Vocabolario 
dell’ Academia della Crusca. 'These Mr. S., in his “ Disserta- 
tion,” strives to ‘ annihilate,” “ prove false,” ‘ untrue,” on the 
authority of an Italian and French Dictionary, and of Santa- 
gnello, Deferrari, Robello, Fiorilli, and other writers of English 
and French Italian Grammars, which works, in his first Adver- 
tisement to the ‘* Easy Grammar,” he had so peremptorily pro- 
nounced to be “unfit to give satisfaction,” to be “ written with 
much confusion and obscurity,” and to “ show a complete igno- 
rance of the language which they should illustrate ;” but whose 
errors he has afterwards blindly adopted, and without the assist- 
ance of which he never would have been able to write the “ Easy 
Grammar,” notwithstanding its innumerable faults. 

But if we were called to decide a question of English gram- 
mar or literature, should we apply to Baretti’s English Grammar 
and Graglia’s Pocket Dictionary? We should certainly have 
recourse to Murray and Johnson. In a question of French 
grammar, who would ever think of consulting the Easy French 
Grammar and Nugent’s Pocket Dictionary, when he has before 
him the Grammaire des Grammaires Francoises, and the Diction- 
naire de ’ Académie? A question of Italian grammar, however, 
according to our author, must not be settled by consulting ‘* Buom- 
mattei, Corticelli, Biagioli, Barberi ;” ‘they have been silly or 
bold enough to pass unnoticed,” “contrary to use and good 


* See Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, tom. VIII.,1. iii, ¢.5.— 
Lombardi, Continuazione alla Storia di Tiraboschi, tom. IV., |. iii., c. 5. 

t Luigi Lanzi’s (President of the Academy of la Crusca) letter to Biagioli, 22d 
September, 1809. 








sense,” what a Frenchman has discovered in the grammar of the 
Italian language. (Dissert. p. 5.) It must not be settled by con- 
sulting the Crusca ; that “is not always en bon chemin ” (Dissert. 
p. 46) ; but by consulting Fiorilli’s Grammar, “ who taught Italian 
in ten lessons” (Dissert. p. 33), and the Nuovo Dizionario 
Francese-Italiano ! 


To our remark, that Mr. S. left the first part of the Easy 
Grammar nameless, while he took particular pains to give a name 
to the other two (App. p. 3), Mr. 8. observes that we must have 
been “ very near-sighted with regard to the contents of the first 
part,” and that “a little attention in the perusal of the first line 
ought to have made us perceive that the first part treats of the 
parts of speech,” (Dissert. 4). But must one look at the contents 
of one third of a book to find out what that portion of the book 
treats of ? And would not the perusal of the first line of the se- 
cond part have made us perceive, that it is of the connexion and 
right order of the parts of speech that it intends to treat? why 
then call it Syntax? 


To prove that the definition of the article given by him (Easy 
Gr. p. 5), viz. that ** the article determinates the gender and num- 
ber of nouns ” and not “ exclusively the extent of their significa- 
tion,” as stated by us in the Appendix (p. 4), is exact; Mr. S. 
appeals to the French and Italian Dictionaries, which, he says, 
“speak highly in its favour,” (Diss. p. 5); though neither the 
Dictionnaire de l’ Académie, nor the Vocabolario della Crusca, says 
a word on the subject. ‘Then he tells us that the reason why “ a 
pupil puts /e rather than /a before fils, in French, is because he 
has read in his Dictionary and Grammars, that the one is to de- 
terminate the masculine and the other the feminine when used in the 
singular ;” and that “ in Italian he will follow the same principle,” 
(Diss. ibid.). 

We will not here ask Mr. S. when he ever saw or heard le and 
la used in the plural ; but, in what Dictionary will the pupil read 
that le, la, in French, and i, lo, la, in Italian, determinate the 
gender? For whom has he written? Can he believe that his 
readers are such dunces, as to be unable to open a French or 
Italian Dictionary, and find out that he has been striving to im- 
pose upon them? As to the Grammars, if we exclude his and 
the few others whose errors he has copied, all the best both phi- 
losophical and practical French and Italian Grammars are against 
him. 

“ L’article,” says Girault Duvivier, “ sert exclusivement a de- 
terminer le sens plus ou moins restreint, sous lequel on veut faire 
considérer le substantif commun, ou le substantif abstrait devant 
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lequel on le place.” * 'The same say Court de Gébelin, + Silves- 
tre de Sacy, {| Lévizac, § Noél et Chapsal,|| Le Tellier,1 &c. 

“I? articolo,” says Buommattei, “é parola declinabile, che, 
aggiunta a nome o pronome, ha forza di determinare, e di distin- 
guere la cosa accennata.” ** ‘he same say Corticelli,t¢+ Bia- 
gioli, ff Barberi,g§ the authors of the “ Principj Generali del Dis- 
corso,”’|||| &c. 

But, “ reason,” says our author, * which has not abandoned us, 
comes to our succour. If the definite article, in Italian, neither 
shows the gender nor number, why have the Italians so many,”— 
“a, lo, la, for the singular, and ¢, li, gli, le, for the plural,”— 
“when one would have answered just as well?” And why have 
the French so many? Certainly not to determine the gender and 
number of their nouns. 

Now had Mr. S. studied his own language critically, and not 
depended for his Italian on Fiorilli, Deferrari, Robello, and others 
of the same celebrity ; had he ever read the works of those who 
have written on the origin of the French or Italian language ; had 
he learned and taught Latin in better schools, he would have 
been ashamed, we are sure, of asking this question. 

“ Comme notre langue,” says Duvivier, “ a beaucoup emprunté du 
Latin, il y a lieu de penser que nous avons formé notre le et notre 
la du pronom ille, illa, illud. De la derniére syllabe du mot mas- 
culin ille, nous avons fait le; et de la dernicre du mot féminin 
illa, nous avons fait la.” 14 

The same in Italian : 

* Facilmente,” says Maffei, “ dal Latino pronome ille, illa, illi, ec. 
st formarono gli articoli del volgare ; giacché potendo la plebe dire 
illo caballo, illa hasta, illa femine, lasctando la prima o 0 ultima 
stllaba di esso- pronome, incommincio per amore dé brevita a dire 
il cavallo o lo cavallo, la asta, le femine.” *** 


* Grammaire des Grammaires Francoises, &c., tom. I[., ch. ii., art. 1. 

t Histoire Naturelle de la Parole, ou Grammaire Universelle, &c., part IL, |. 1., 
sect. ii., ch. 2. 

¢ Principes de Grammaire Générale, &e., part L, ch. v. 

§ Grammaire Philosophique et Littéraire, &c., part II., ch. ii. 

|| Nouvelle Grammaire Francoise, &c., part I., ch. ii. 

@ Grammaire Francoise, &c., part [., ch. ii. 

** Della Lingua Italiana, &c., tom. I., tratt. x., ¢. 1. 

tt Regole ed Osservazioni della Lingua Toscana, &e., |. i., c. 11. 

tt Grammaire Italienne Elémentaire et Raisonnée, &c., part I., ch. 3 et 5. 

§§ Grammaire des Grammaires Italiennes, &c., tom. I., part i., ch. 4. 

||| Part III., ¢. 2. 

1 Grammaire des Grammaires, ubi supra. 

*** Storia della Letteratura Italiana, &c., tom. I., 1. i.,c. 2. See also Muratori, 
“ Antichita Italiane,’ Dissert. 32. Mr. Surault might find more information concern- 
ing the origin of the French and Italian languages in the President de Brosse’s 
“ Traité de la Formation Méchanique des Langues,” and in the “ Origini di Me- 
Naggio.” 
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This is the reason why the Italians have so many articles. 
But did the pronoun ille, illa, illud ; illi, ille, illa, in Latin, 
ever determine the gender and number of nouns? was not the 
gender and number of Latin nouns determined by their termina- 
tions ? 

What shall we reply now to the “ good reason,” which Mr. S. 
has given us in answer to the objection we made to him: “* How 
is the article to determine the gender and number of nouns, when 
Italian nouns are often used without the article?” (App. p. 4).* 
Nothing, but that it puts us in mind of that school-boy, who, being 
asked by his master, “ Why did Adam bite the apple?” replied, 
with no less naiveté than he, ‘* Because he had no knife.” 


Mr. S. insists that the Italians have indefinite and partitive ar- 
ticles ; because he so has it in his French Grammar (p. 88), and 
so have Deferrari and Fiorilli in their Italian Grammars. But 
let us hear what Lévizac tells us: 

“ Tl y a trois sortes darticles, y est-il dit; Particle défini, le, 
la,les; Uarticle indéfini, un, une; e¢ Particle partitif. Mais 
tout est erreur dans ce petit nombre de mots.” He then enters 
into a critical and philosophical discussion of the false notion which 
gave origin to this absurd division of the article, which occu- 
pies three pages in his Grammar, and is altogether too long for our 
purpose.t ‘The same opinion we find expressed by Duvivier, 
Duclos,§ Beauzée,|| &c. Buommattei, Corticelli, Biagioli, and 
Barberi admit of no such distinction ; and Galignani and Santa- 
gnello, two of Mr. S.’s favorite authors, call uno, una, (Mr. S.’s 
indefinite articles) ** numerals.” {] 

As to what he calls the partitive article, who doubts that ‘ some 
bread ’ in Italian is expressed by del pane? It is so in all books, 
whether good or bad. But will he point out to us another Gram- 
mar, besides the ‘“* Easy ” one, where the partitive article ts de- 
clined in the way he has declined it? This is the point. But 
Mr. S. is sensible of his mistake, and so he prefers to inform 
us, that, if we do not find it so declined in other Grammars, it is 
because “ the works of the grammarians are imperfect in every 
branch, and chiefly in Italian, where the grammatical science has 


* « Whenever the article is not prefixed to a noun, it has nothing to do with it.”’ 
(Dissert. p. 6.) 

t Grammaire Philosophique, part II., ch. ii. 

${ Grammaire des Grammaires, tom. I., ch. ii., art.1.— Note 152. Examen de 
P opinion des Grammairiens, etc. 

§ Reimar. sur le ch. vii. de la 2e part. de la Grammaire Général. 

|| Encycl. méth, au mot indéfini. 

1 Lecture VI., n. iv.—- Complete Grammar of the Italian Language, part II., ch. 
ii., sect. 4, 
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not been carried very far.’”’ (Dissert. p. 8.) And this wanton 
assertion is made by a foreigner, after all that has been done by 
Bembo, Castelvetro, Salviati, Varchi, Buommattei, Mambelli, 
Gigli, Corticelli, Soave, and many others, to carry this scieuce in 
Italy to the greatest attainable perfection. But Mr. S. must 
be pardoned ; he never heard their names, their works he never 
read. Bes ides, we think that he has shown sufficient industry in 
producing, “ in two months and a half of hard study,” an “ Easy 
Grammar,” (Diss. p. 48,) and, after three months of vexation, 
caused him by our Appendix, in having been able to read the 
authors therein mentioned, and write in contradiction to them a 
** Grammatical Dissertation.” 


In reply to our remarks about the plural of the word personag- 
gio, which Mr. S. erroneously makes end in ggj instead of ggi, 
in his Grammar, (p. 21,) he informs us, that “ Manzoni men- 
tions gualificati personagg).” (Dissert. p. 8.) And yet Manzoni 
writes constantly personaggi, personaggi storici, personaggi 
ideali, &c.* But where does Manzoni mention these qualificati 
personagg) ? — in the Introduction to the Promessi Spost. There 
the author quotes a long extract from an old manuscript, the or- 
thography of which bears almost the same resemblance to the 
modern Italian, as that of an old edition of Milton to the modern 
English orthography. In this extract we find the qualitficati per- 
sonaggj “mentioned by Manzoni.” ‘The following is a faithful 
reprint of some passages of the extract alluded to: 

“L, historia st pud veramente deffinire vna guerra illustre con- 
tro il Tempo, perché togliendoli di mano gl’ anni suoi prigionieri, 
anzi gia fatti cadaueri, i richiama in vita .... imbalsamando co’ 
loro wnchiostri le Imprese de Prencipi, ¢ Potentati, e qualificati 
Personagg) . . hauendo hauuto notitia di fatti memorabili, mi 
accingo di lasciarne memoria a Posteri, con far di tutto schietta e 
genuinamente «1 Racconto, ouuero sia Relatione.” F 

Who would have ever referred us to this extract, who would 
have ever introduced this personaggj in a modern Italian Gram- 
mar, but one who was entirely unacquainted with the language ? 


The authority of Santagnello, which Mr. S. brings (Dissert. 
p- 8) in support of that rule of his Grammar, which says, that 
f nouns ending in chio or cchio, become plural by changing those 
terminations into ely and cchy” (Easy Gr. p. 17, r. 5), concludes 
nothing. Besides, it is a mere opinion of that author, which is 
proved to be false by all correct writers, and all the other Gram- 


* See the Prose which precede his Tragedic. 
t Promessi Sposi, tom. 1., Introd. pag. i. 
2 
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mars in the language, not excluding Fiorilli, and the rest which 
Mr. S. has called in to his assistance to bear him out of his other 
difficulties. 


With regard to the plural of nouns ending in 20, we agree with 
Mr. S., that, if we erred, it was because we did not understand 
him ; and we must here confess, that this might have happened 
more than once; since even now, that we have been obliged 
read the “ Easy Grammar” again, we have met with passages, 
which are as unintelligible to us as the 


“ Rafel mai amech zabi almi” 


of the Nimrod of Dante, of whom Virgil tells us, that 


“ - each language is to him, 


As his to others, understood by none.” * 


But if we have been so unfortunate as not to understand the 
author of the Easy Grammar,” we flatter ourselves we have met 
with better success in understanding Santagnello, from whom he 
has faithfully copied both the 7th rule and the examples, and who 
expresses himself more clearly and grammatically. ‘* When some 
of the above mentioned terminations,” says he, ‘ and others end- 
ing in 20, such as pio, vio, cio, rio, &c. form two syllables, the 
nouns to which they belong become plural by changing the last 
letter o into 7, if the accent falls upon the 7, and by changing 70 
into j, if the accent falls upon any other letter than 7 ;- as — 2i-o, 
pi-o, desi-o, témpi-o, edifizi-o, &c.” F 

Now it requires more than cavil and sophistry to excuse the 
ignorance of the “ Kasy Grammar,” as to the number of syllables 
and the proper division of the words témpio, edifizio, &c. How 
many syllabes form io in the word zo and pio, if not two? And 
if he meant that the nouns and not the termination io should form 
two syllables, why has he divided the io of tempio with a hy- 
phen, and written témpi-o instead of tém-pio? Why has he intro- 
duced, in his examples under that rule, edifizi-o, avversari-o, &e., 
words of more than two syllables? But our autbor has already 
anticipated this objection, and thus he tells us, that ** when he 
mentioned two syllables, his intention was not to exclude those of 
more syllables.” (Dissert. p. 9.) What a remarkable example of 


mental reservation ! 


We “threw our despite at Mr. S.’s edifizi” (Dissert. p. 10), 
and with reason ; since js it not very ridiculous, that after that a 


* Cary’s Dante, Inf., c. xxxi., v. 73. 
t Complete Grammar, Part U., ch. iii., pag. 66. 
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grammarian has introduced a rule in his Grammar establishing, that 

the plural of edifizio is edifizj, a few pages afterwards he himself 
should write edifizi? What confidence can a learner place in 

his rules, when he sees them disregarded by their very author? 

But Mr. S. has found a classical example to justify his error, and 

thus he tells us “ that if we had opened ¢ Macchiavelli’ [Machia- 
velli], we should have seen, nella copia degli edifizi, instead of 
edifizj.” (Dissert. p. 10.) By this, our author would have us to 
believe, that he is familiar with the works of the Florentine Sec- 
retary, whose name, by the way, he does not even know how to 
spell ; although we doubt much whether he could point out to us 

in Machiavelli’s works the passage where his quotation occurs. 
The fact is, that he has taken it from a note to Santagnello’s 
Grammar, where it is stated that the example of Machiavelli who 

has said edifizi in the above phrase is not to be imitated, since 
A edifiz) is the plural of edifizio, and not edifizi ; * which is another 
proof of the justness of our remark, furnished us by our very 

‘» author. But how does Mr. S. know, that Machiavelli said edo- 
fizi? The passage above alluded to occurs in the elogio of Cos- 
3 mo de’ Médici.¢ But Machiavelli’s Istorie Fiorentine, in which 
that elogio is contained, as well as all his other works, were not 

* published till after his death. We must therefore rely for the 
correct orthography of the word, either upon his manuscripts, or 
\_ upon the best editions of his works. Has Mr. S. ever visited 
: Florence? has he ever had the honor of entering the Laurentian 
YY and the Magliabecchian Libraries? has he enjoyed the privilege 
of looking at Machiavelli’s autographs? Has Mr. S. ever exam- 

ined the celebrated edition of Machiavelli’s works, called delle T'e- 


ae ae 


stine ;{ that of Antonielli, 1584? that of Firenze, 1782? those of 


Italia, 1813 and 1826? If he had, he would have found the word 
edifizi constantly spelt edifizj or edificj, and would have received 
an additional proof of the truth of the observation he makes in 
his Dissertation, that it is not always safe ‘jurare per [in] verba 
magistri ;” and of the justice of the remark we made in our for- 
mer Appendix, that in copying other books he has been wanting 
in that degree of judgment which the compilation of a Grammar 
necessarily requires. 


Mr. S. does not contradict what we said in our Appendix 
about the pronouns questi, cotesti, quegli, which he has confounded 


* Complete Grammar, part II., ch. iii., pag. 67, n. 1. 

¢ Istorie Fiorentine, lib, VII. 

t Speaking of this edition, the editors of Machiavelli’s works, Italia, 1813, say: 
“ Questa edizione, che ha avuto sempre grandissimo credito per I’ opinione di accu- 
ratezza e correzione, ha servito per lo pit. di esemplare alle altre che sono com- 
parse di poi; fra le quali, degne di special menzione sono, quella intrapresa in Pa- 
lermo, nel 1584, (Antonicllo degli Antonielli fu l editore di questa ristampa) ; 
quella all’? Haja, &c.”—Pref. vol. 1. 
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with questo, cotesto, quello; leaving the learner to use the former 
indiscriminately with the latter, when the former can be used only 
in certain circumstances. But he limits himself to proving that they 
mean this and that, as he has said in his Grammar (p. 37-39) 3; 
and that they have a plural, viz. questi, cotesti, quelli. (Dissert. 
p- 11.) ‘To this effect he refers us to Galignani and Santagnello. 
But Galignani does not say that questi, cotesti, quegli make questi, 
cotesti, quelli, in the plural; and Santagnello has been obliged 
to translate those pronouns, this man, that man. And there is not 
one of the examples which Mr. S. has copied from Galignani and 
Buommattei (to whom we referred him) and introduced in his 
Dissertation to prove that those pronouns mean this and that, and 
have a plural ;— there is not one, in which they are used in the 
plural, and which he himself has not been obliged to translate by 
this one, that one, the former, the latter, instead of simply this 
and that. 


As to cid, Mr. S. tells us, that, “ although it comes after the 
masculine, none would be senseless enough to take it for a mascu- 
line pronoun.” (Dissert. p. 11.) But this has nothing to do with 
our remark. We objected in our Appendix to his having put cio, 
in the “ Easy Grammar,” with the demonstrative pronouns femi- 
nine singular, used to point out an object distant from the speaker 
and the person addressed ; when cio is a pronoun used in a neuter 
sense, instead of questo, cotesto, quello, to point out objects at any 
distance.* Now, why should we think a poor learner senseless, 
if he should take cid for a feminine pronoun, &c., when he finds 
in his Grammar : 


“‘ Pronouns pointing out an object distant from the speaker and 
the person addressed. 


MAscuLine. FEMININE. 
Quéllo, | Quélla, 
quégh, | coléi, 
colin, cid”? 


(Easy Gram. p. 39.) 


Must he have more sense than his master? In this, however, 
Mr. S. has improved on Santagnello, whom he has copied. We 
say improved, because that author, at least, puts cio with quello, 
&c., under the masculine gender ; Mr. S., under the feminine. 


Coming to that part of our Appendix which comments on his 
verbs, Mr. S. says, that, having written his Grammar for “ those 


* Cinonio, Osservazioni della Lingua Italiana, tom. I., c. lii., § 1. — Corticelli, 
Regole ed Osservazioni, lib. I., ch. xxi. — Vocabolario della Crusca, tom. II., word 


cw. — Galignani, lect. xiv., n. 13. 
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who are well acquainted with the English language,” and “ not 
for the ignorant,” he did not think the definition of active verbs 
‘an information of great value for them,” “ since it is the same 
definition given in their language.” (Dissert. p. 12.) Why then has 
he been so minute in defining the passive, neuter, reflective, imper- 
sonal verbs? Are the definitions of these not the same in their 
language? or does he think, that in proportion as his pupils 
progress in the “ Easy Grammar,” they become ignorant, and 
forget “ the English?” We should not be surprised at that. 


After this, he goes on to contradict our assertion of his having 
confounded defective with irregular verbs, and these with the reg- 
ular, first by the following monkish syllogism : 


* Quod deficit a regula, irregulare est, 

Atqui verba defectiva a regula deficiunt, 

siquidem nec eadem tempora, nec easdem personas 
habent : 

Ergo verba defectiva irregularia sunt.” 


(Dissert. p. 13.) 


But he has not reflected, that many of the Italian defective 
verbs, in those forms in which we find them used, are perfectly 
regular ; as, gire, for instance, olire, &c.; and that all the best 
Greek, Latin, French, and Italian Grammars have distinguished 
them from the irregular, to call more particularly the attention of 
learners to this class of verbs, which differ from all others in this, 
that they are used in some forms only. 

Then he tells us “ that the verbs serpere, tepere, torpere,” which 
we have brought forward as proofs, that he has in his Grammar 
(p. 63. et seq.) confounded irregular and defective verbs with 
regular, “are far from being good and peremptory ones,” (Diss. 
p- 13;) since Barberi and Palermo have placed them among 
the regular verbs. But is not the opinion of the Teorica de’ Ver- 
bi Italiani, quoted by us, sufficient to contradict them? And are 
there no other books that could be consulted on the subject? 
Have not Cinonio,* Pistolesi,t Mastrofini,{ Cionacci,§ written 
also good treatises on the Italian Verbs? Are Barberi and 
Palermo infallible ? And ought we, in cases in which authors of 
equal merit are divided, not to adopt the opinion of the majority 
rather than that of one or two? Mr. S. refers us, also, to Bachi, 
saying, that he likewise has put them among regular verbs. But 


* Trattato de’ Verbi Italiani. 

t Verbi Italiani. 

t Dizionario Critico de’ Verbi Italiani. 
§ Saggio della Favellatoria. 
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had Mr. S. read attentively Bachi’s Grammar, he would have seen 
that he, treating of the verbs of the second conjugation (p. 135.), 
says: “'The verbs of this conjugation in the perfect-definite 
have two terminations, é and éfti, except a few which have the 
termination é¢ only ;” then (p. 147.) he gives a list of all the 
verbs which have the termination é¢ only, at the end of which 
(p. 149.) he observes, that some of these verbs have an irregular 
formation, and that “ their different forms would be given with the 
irregular verbs.” * He would have further seen, that Bachi 
(p. 303.) conjugates serpere with the defective verbs, and distin- 
guishes it thus, in the table of irregular verbs : * Sérpere, ‘to 
creep’; a defective verb.” (p. 330.) 


“ As to bollire, comparire, and mentire,” which, according to 
the Teorica and all the best Grammars, are classed with those 
verbs, which, being irregular in the present tense, end in o and 
asco, Mr. S. states that, “ Robello in his Italian Grammar says : 
‘ The regular verbs of the third conjugation are bollire, comparire, 
&c. &c., mentire, &e. &c.’” (Dissert. p. 15.) Why then has 
Mr. S. made of verbs in isco, one class, and put them among tie 
irregular verbs in his “ Easy Grammar?” (p. 167-171.) 
Why have Galignani (p. 305, 312.), Vergani (p. 314, 321.), 
put comparire and mentire among irregular verbs? Why has 
Santagnello put bollire and mentire among irregular verbs ? 

As to the Teorica, which Mr. S. is very anxious to put in con- 
tradiction with us, he might have spared himself the mortification 
of hearing it said, that he has willfully stated a falsehood. The 
Teorica does not say that dollire....é regolare, but that.... 
“‘ nel resto @ regolare,” | which proves, that bollire is irregular. 


If our readers wanted further proofs of the sound philosophy 
and candor of our author, we might, among others, offer them 
the following one. We stated in our Appendix (p. 7.), that it 
was not true that the derivatives of andare, dare, fare, and stare 
were irregular, as set down by Mr. S. in the “ Easy Grammar ” 
(p. 77.) ; since we found that, according to the Veorica de’ Verbi 
Italiani, tf “ riandare, and trasendare, derivatives of andare ; and 
ostare, and contrastare, derivatives of stare, are regular.” 'Tiis 
Mr. S. does not contradict ; but, to excuse his error, he enters into 
a philosophical discussion on the difference which exists between 
the two expressions, their derivatives and all their derivatives, the 


* The same he would have found to be the case with the verbs /ucere, tondere, 
spandere, pendere, and solvere, p. 17, 18, 20, of the “ Dissertation,” where the 
author repeats the same argument. 

t Part. II.: §. 19. — Mr. 8.’s quotations ought to be carefully compared, as very 
often he makes authcrs say the contrary of what they mean, either through ig- 
norance or malice. 

t Part II., § 3. § 167. 
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result of which is, that when his Italian Grammar mentions their 
derivatives, it “intends only to speak of those which become irreg- 
ular!” And _ how is the learner to find out which are those that 
become irregular, and which are those that do not. 

Then he speaks to us of a nice distinction which he has found 
(in the very book which we referred him to) between two differ- 
ent meanings of riandare, a distinction “ which escapes sometimes 
those who are not natives of true Italy, but Sicily,” but surely 
not a Frenchman ; and finally appeals for support to Bachi, Bar- 
beri, and Santagnello, all of whom appear to have conspired 
against our poor author; since all agree in saying that some of 
the derivatives of andare, dare, fare, and stare, such as riandare, 
trasandare, ostare, contrastare, soprastare or sovrastare, are 
regular.* Santagnello particularly, to whom we applied accord- 
ing to Mr. S.’s direction to receive the * Italian lesson, we had yet 
to learn,” (Dissert. p. 15.) is more rigorous on the subject ; since 
he will not even allow him the verbs addare, circondare, secon- 
dare, ricordare, olfare, restare, costare, pestare, which, he says, 
are all regular.t Although, as to olfare, and pestare, Santagnello 
is certainly wrong, for they are not derived from fare and stare. 


Bere, according to Mr. S., is not a contraction of the verb bé- 
vere, and consequently not a regular verb belonging to the second 
class of verbs in ere, — those ending in ere short ; and to prove that 
we are wrong in both assertions and his Grammar right, he refers us 
to Vergani and Robello. ‘The latter we do not possess, and judg- 
ing of the book by the positions which Mr. S. makes it support, 
and by the extract he has given us of it, in his Dissertation (p. 
30.), we feel as if we ought not regret it. But Vergani says not a 
word on the subject of the quantity of the verb bere or bevere, at 
least in the edition which we have. Of the numerous authorities, 
which Mr. S. brings forth to prove, that the forms introduced by him 
in the * Easy Grammar ” (p. 84—86.) are not either erroneous or 
obsolete, we have been able to trace but few, probably owing to the 
difference of editions; since, with the exception of Robello, we 
have all his books, and of some of them more than one edition. 


* Italian Grammar, Part III., p. 210. — Grammaire des Grammaires Italiennes, 
tom. II., p. 431. — Complete Grammar, p. 158-161. 

¢ Ubi supra, 

¢ In giving the authorities which we thought necessary to support what we 
advanced in our Appendix, we were very particular to cite not only the book, chap- 
ter, and paragraph, from which we quoted, but even the edition. This we did to 
facilitate reference to works with which we could not expect Mr. S. to be acquaint- 
ed, and also to prevent cavil and tergiversation. Mr. 8. on the contrary, in his Dis- 
sertation, with the exception of one or two instances, leaves us constantly in the 
dark with regard to the edition from which he quotes ; sometimes he does not give us 
even the page where his authority is to be found, and ir many instances in which he 
has given it, he has caused us the disappoiutinent of looking throughout the book 
and not finding the quotation at all. 
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Among those which we have been able to trace, is Biagioli, who 
is decidedly against our author. Here are his words : 

“ Bevere par contraction bere. — Ce verb est régulier, st ce 
nest que l’on peut dire bevo ou beo, &c.”* 

In the present of the indicative, also, he has beviamo and not 
beiamo. Of the others, Vergani and Corticelli have bevuto and 
not beito. No Grammar that we know of, with the exception per- 
haps of Robello, and of Santagnello, has beidte in the imperative, 
but all others have beete. And it requires a remarkable degree of 
boldness to assert, that “ the Teorica is certainly not of his [our] 
opinion,” when the Teorica, in conjugating bere, puts the forms 
beidmo, beidte, and beéssi among the antiquate, and beevo [for 
beéva], beiete [for becate], and beuto, among the erronee. 


As to what we observed to him on the verb calere (Appendix, 
p- 7.), Mr. S. sends us back to the same authority we referred 
him to,f not to contradict, however, what we asserted there with 
regard to the forms which he has given to that verb, but to tell us 
that it may be used also in prose. As to the forms, which he 
has omitted, because other Grammars have done so, he may 
be sure, that, when he becomes a little more familiar with the 
Italian classics, he will read calevano, used both in prose and 
verse, and caglia in the imperative mood ; he will find in the 
Crusca ¢ the present participle, caléndo ; and as to those which 
he has adopted, he will hear from Bembo,§ that calere has “ ra- 
dissme volte” the future calera, and that “ antichissimamente ”’ it 
had the conditional carrebbe. He will then agree with us, that 
the Teorica, after all, isthe best guide that we have. 


To a part of Mr. S.’s objections to our remarks un the verbs 
lucere, tondere, spandere, we have already answered in speaking 
of serpere, tepere, torpere ; and here we will confine ourselves 
to showing that Mr. S. has willfully misquoted and mutilated the 
Teorica, to prove with a false statement, that we were “ untrue.” 


The following is what the Teorica says on lucere : 

“Tucere é difettivo in alcune parti, o alcune sue terminazioni 
sono fuori d’ uso, le quali ne’ suot composti rilicere e tralicere 
sono comuni e pregiate. Niuno direbbe oggi né luco, né lussi o 
lucéi ; e tutti dicono riluco, rilussi o rilucéi. Jl verbo Latino 
lucére era senza participio-passivo: 7 nostri non ardirono darlo al 


* Cinquiéme édition, p. 361. 
t Teorica, Part Il. § 21. 

t Tom. II., word calere. 

§ Prose, 3. 183. 
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verbo licere, guantunque non fosse ingrato all’ orecchio, né con~ 
trario ad aleun principio il dire luciito: e nel prospetto di rili- 
cere, che qui. diamo, noi ometteremo bensi él participin riluciito.” * 

This is exactly what we stated, though in fewer words, in our 
Appendix (p. 8). But it is quite different from what Mr. S. 
would make his readers believe, by quoting disconnected sentences 
and broken paragraphs. (Dessert. p. 17.) 


What Mr. S. says of the Teorica’s stating “ that Mastrofini found 
spanst and spanto, which have been used by the Italian authors, 
very harmonious ” (Dissert. p 18), is also inexact. Here is what 
the Teorica says: 

* Alcuni hanno detto spansi, espansi, e spanto. Queste, che Mas- 
trofin dice di bell’ armonia, ove trovinsi tali, si potranno concedere in 
qualche rara occorrenza a’ poeti. Ecco il prospetto di questo verbo : 

Perfetto. — Spandéi, spandéui ; reg. (spasi, ant.). 
Pass. comp. — Ho spandito; reg. (spanto, spaso, ant.).” + 


Equally incorrect and untrue is what Mr. S. makes the Teorica 
say, with regard to the verbs dipendere, and impendere. The fol- 
lowing are the words of the Teorica: 

“ Come abbiamo dimostrato di fendere, anche questo verbo 
[pendere] si allontana per alcune parti nel suo andamento da atten- 
dere [which makes attest, atteso]. Seguono l’esempio suo [of 
pendere] 1 verbi dipendere, impendere (se non fia troppo Latino), e 
propendere : 

Perfetto. — Pendeéi, pendétti. 
Pass. Comp. — Sono pendito.”{ 

Which is literally what we said in our Appendix (p. 8), and very 
far from what Mr. S. states in his Dissertation (p. 18). 

All these opinions of the Teorica are supported not only by 
Cinonio, Pistolesi, and Cionacci, but also by the universal authority 
of the Italian Classics, which Mr. S. thinks he has annihilated by 
that of the Nuovo Dizionario Francese-Italiano, Ravizzotti, Pira- 
nesi, and Fiorilli. 


Mr. S. is quite in a passion at our accenting colere, colére, con- 
trary to “ Manni’s Pronouncing Dictionary,” and to the fact that 
“9 in that word is largo, or broad, which favors the accent on 0, 
rather than e.” (Dissert. p. 19.) Remarkable observation of a 
foreigner ! 

But as we do not depend on a pronouncing dictionary to determine 
the accent of a word constantly used by the poets, but on the accent 
of the verse, we will content ourselves with only saying to him, that 
when he shall have become acquainted with Italian poetry, he will 
have learned also, that the Italians have transferred the accent of the 


* Part ID., §. 134. 
t Part II., § 163. t Part IL., § 109. 
3 
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Latin word cdlere from the o to the e, and said colére; his pro- 
nouncing dictionary notwithstanding. A fact which is confirmed by 
the Grammaire des Grammaires Italiennes (p. 459), which in accent- 
ing the word colere has put the acute accent on the first e; thus, 
colére. We accented the word” for his benefit, and did not 
quote the Crusca on that account (since the Crusca seldom marks 
the accent of words), but to prove the goodness of our assertions 
with regard to its inflerions. Under the word colére, Lombardi, 
and not the Crusca, adds, it is true, that “‘ Bembo used colto,” a thing 
which we did not deny ; but we observed, on the authority of the 
Crusca,* that colto comes from cogliere, ‘to gather,’ and not from 
colére, ‘to reverence.’ Mr. S., however, the learned grammarian, !o 
expose our “ false assertions,” most gravely tells us, that there is in 
the Crusca “a quotation of Dante, where he finds anuther tense of 
the verb célere;” viz. “céla” ! And then, he regrets, that “* we 
have put ourselves in a situation which obliges a foreigner to teach 
us what we do not know, or to remind us of a passage of Dante, 
which we have taught for more than seven years without knowing tt.” 
(Dissert. p. 19). But what can we learn of him but frivolity and 
errors? And does not this new discovery of his set the seal to his 
ignorance of the language? The cola, which our profound observer 
takes for a new tense, is the very third person singular of the in- 
dicative mood, in which we told him that the verb colére is used 
(Append. p. 8); viz. cole, changed by Dante into cola, for the 
sake of the rhyme. It occurs in Canto XII. of the Inferno, and in 
the following passage : 
“ Poco piu oltre ?l Centauro s’affisse 
Sovr’ una gente, che ’n fino alla gola 
Parea, che di quel bulicame uscisse. 
Mostrocci un’ ombra dall’ un canto sola, 

Dicendo : ‘ Colui fesse in grembo a Dio 

Lo cuor, che ’n su ’l Tamigi ancor si cola.’ ” 

Now Mr. S. was much put out, that we, after showing how little 
he knew of the language which he had written about, had applied to 
him what Botta said of such Frenchmen as he, who, having 
hardly set foot in Italy, took it into their heads, that they were to 
teach the Italians how to write and how to speak : 


“ Scrittoruzzi da insegne,” &c. 


But here we cannot refrain from quoting another expression 
used by the same Botta, in speaking of the same class of people : 

* Adunque [i Danti,| « Petrarca, gh Ariosii, i Tasst, scrissero, 
perché i testi loro gissero in mano di coloro, che non gl in- 
tendono?” + 


* Tom. II., word colto. + Storia d’ Italia, lib. x. 
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When we asserted, in the Appendix, (p. 8,) ‘‘ that mettere has ir- 
regularities all its own and in common with no other verb,” we 
meant, such verbs as Mr. S. has classed under mettere, and not its com- 
pounds ; for Mr. S. only could have doubted that ammettere, commet- 
tere, and all its other compounds are conjugated like mettere. But did 
he meniion any other one except promettere, in the long catalogue 
of compounds of metéere, which he now gives us, in the Dissertation 
(p. 20), (and of which perhaps he never knew the existence be- 
fore opening the Teorica to which we referred him) in the nu- 
merous list of verbs, which he has appended to mettere, to be 
conjugated like it, in his Easy Grammar? (p. 156.) Does he pre- 
tend to say that he has seen in other Grammars, not excluding bis 
favorite Fiorilli, that consistere, assistere, resistere, avvertere, &c., 
all “verbs in tere, whose irregularities he intended to exhibit,” are 
conjugated like mettere ? 


All that our author states (Dissert. p. 21) with regard to 
verbs in arre, orre, urre, amounts to nothing; and it would be 
foolish for us to contradict the additional proofs, brought forth by 
himself, of the accuracy of our assertion; viz., that trarre, porre, 
= condurre are but contractions of the verbs traere, ponere, con- 

ucere. 


Mr. S., however fond he is of nice distinctions when he finds 
them already set down in other books, confounds the verb dovere 
‘to be obliged,’ to which we, “ following the steps of the plagiary 
and injudicious Teorica,” (Dissert. p. 23,) have denied an imper- 
ative (Append. p. 9) ; with dovere ‘ to owe,’ which may have an im- 
perative. A circumstance which has enabled him to make a learned 
display of quotations, which have nothing at all to do with the 
case. 


As to the comment which he has made on our answer to his 
note on the verb parare (Dissert. p. 23.), we will only say that if 
he had understood the force of the English expression this latter, 
which we made use of in our Appendix (p. 9), and had finished 
the sentence of Compagnoni, which he has only half quoted and in 
such a manner as to leave it without meaning or construction, he 
would have seen, that the authority produced by us, far from “ belie- 
ing ” us, fully proves Mr. S.’s errors. Here are the words of the 
Teorica. We have enclosed within brackets those which have 
been exclusively quoted by Mr. S. not with an intention “to mis- 
represent,” or “ falsify his authority,” but in support of his ‘ Easy 
Grammar ” : 

“[ Che se pariamo fosse rigettato, perché simile terminazione ha 
pure il verbo parare], dovrebbe rigettarsi ancora pari, i che non si 
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fa. Noi ristoriamo ne’ suoi primitivi diritti pariamo, e poniamo 
pajamo cra le voct antiquate.” * 

What Mr. S. says of parono, viz. that it comes from parare, be- 
cause the T'eorica states that amono is an erroneous form of amare, 
is decidedly against him; because if amono is an erroneous form, 
it is not to be followed, and when the Torica gives us amare as a 
model of conjugation of regular verbs ending in are, it does not 
mean, that all verbs of the first conjugation ought to be conjugated 
like it in those forms, which by grammarians like Mr. S. have 
been erroneously attributed to it; but in those forms which have 
been used and approved by classic writers. And of the long list of 
grammarians mentioned by Mr. S. to prove, that it is not true that the 
Italians use pariamo and parono, Piranesi, Daponte, and Barberi 
have pariamo ; the citation from Galignani is false, that author having 
. 314) pariamo, and not paiamo as stated by Mr. S.; and the 

eorica has pariamo and parono.ft 


The authorities of Buommattei, Corticelli, and Compagnoni, who 
have given to volere an imperative, do not satisfy our author; he has 
not been able to find this imperative even in the Wuovo Dizionario 
Portaiile ! 


So far Mr. S. has attempted to defend the errors of the nameless 
“first part” of the “ Easy Grammar,” filling no less than twenty- 
seven pages with cavils and tergiversations, to overthrow the argu- 
ments produced by the writer of the Appendix. ‘The. next seven 
pages he devotes to a similar defence of the Syntaz. 


And to prove the correctness of the principle that “the definite 
article il, lo, la, the, is suppressed before the title of any literary 
performance,” Mr. S. refers us to Santagnello, who has estab- 
lished the same"principle, [though not so general] ;{ and tells us, 
that he has seen besides, the titles of Dante’s, Petrarca’s, Ariosto’s, 
and Tasso’s works without the article. But in what editions? 
where printed? by whom edited? Can he deny that the 
standard editions of the Italian Classics, and particularly the one to 
which we referred him,§ have all of them the article ? 

But “ whoever will have other proofs,” adds Mr. S. “ may con- 
sult the Italian works on the same subject.” (Dissert. p. 29). What 
Italian works ? on what subject ? and does he not see, that the very 
examples he has drawn from Bachi’s Italian Reader: “ Prose Ital- 
iane,” “i Vespri Siciliani,” plainly show that our remarks (App. p. 
10) are just, and that his principle, in its generality, is not true, 


* Part IT., § 105. 
t Part II., § 105. 
} Complete Grammar, part III., ch. 1., r. 10. 


Be ae e de’ Principali Poeti Italiani, ec., per cura di Giovanni Rosini. Pisa, 
1807 -18., 15 vol , folio. 
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since there are some instances in which the article must be expressed 
before the title of a literary performance, and some in which the 
article is suppressed. Has he said a word on the subject in 
the ‘* Easy Grammar ? ”— Not one. And why ? — Because Fio- 
rilli, Robello, Santagnello, and the French and Italian Dictionaries 
have left him entirely in the dark. 


The argument which Mr. S. uses to refute our remarks on the 
thirteenth rule of his Easy Grammar (App. p. 11,) and to prove its 
correctness, is of such a nature that we cannot convey the least idea of 
it to our readers, and we must refer them to the book itself, (Dissert. 
pp- 29, 30.) It contains a syllogistic discussion as clear as all the 
other philosophical disquisitions of our author, the conclusion of 
which appears to be, that upi, in the examples under the thirteenth 
rule of the “ Easy Grammar,” is taken in a partitive sense, because 
Robello says so ; and that we “ must be excused for not knowing it 
because [Robello’s and Surault’s errors] were not to be found in the 
Crusca, nor in Buommattei, or Corticelli.” (Dissert. p. 30.) 


San Antonio, gran ingegno (instead of sant? Antonio, grand’ in- 
gegno), according to Mr. S., are pure Italian expressions and not 
barbarisms ; because he has found them in the Nuovo Dizionario 
Portatile ; and what is more [laughable], because the Italians are 
satisfied with “ even less” [thas San, before a noun beginning with a 
vowel], saying S. Antonio!” (Dissert. p. 30.) But what does S. 
before Antonio stand for, if not for Santo or Sant? ? 


Mr. S. is not satisfied with our observation on the 26th rule of 
his Syntax, which states that ‘ adjectives of dimension do not re- 
quire the preposition di before the numerals.” (Easy Gr. p. 213.) 
And being unable to contradict it, he contents himself with accusing us 
of ignorance for having taken grossezza, a substantive, for an adjec- 
tive, and confounded it with grosso (Dissert. p. 32) ; he is, however, 
not aware, that grosso and della grossezza, are equivalent expres- 
sions, and that if the rule were true in the one case, it must be 
equally true in the other. Butno; Mr. S. protests that this is not 
fair, as he spoke of adjectives in his rule, and not of substantives. 
Well, then, let us see whether we can find an example in which the 
preposition is used after an adjective of dimension, and before a nu- 
meral, and prove that his principle, in its generality, is wrong in 
either case. — “Pia alto di tre piedi ” (Giambullari, Stor. Europ. 2, 
71); “grosso pis di due pollicc” (Fiach. Malesp. 3, 21). More ex- 
amples could be drawn from the poets; but we limit ourselves to 
quoting from prose writers, because, amongst other extravagances 
which our author has advanced in his Dissertation, we find that 
“ nothing can be inferred from examples extracted from the poets 
- +... chiefly the Italians!” (p. 9.) And who have formed and 
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polished the different languages, but the poets? What would be- 
come of the Vocabolario, if his remark were true? What would 
become of Johnson, if nothing could be inferred from the examples 
which he has extracted from Milton, Pope, and Shakspeare ? 


The explanation we have given him of the preposition da, in the 
phrase andate dal fornaio, Mr. S. calls “silly,” ‘ ridiculous,” 
*‘ absurd ” ; and, after a long and most learned argument to show its 
silliness, ridiculousness, and absurdity, he comes to the conciusion, 
that dal, in that example, being like the dal he finds in Bachi’s 
Grammar, (with which, through want of better knowledge, he has 
confounded it,) means ‘from the,’ and it is not therefore the da 
[vanti] zd of the Italians, the chez of the French ; and consequently 
andate dal fornaio means, not “ go to [or before] the baker,” but 
*‘ go from the baker!” Is it worth while to undeceive him ? 

In stating that dal is a contracton of da[vanti] il, we quoted the 
authority of the Italian classics, such as Firenzuola,* who has used da 
for avanti, davanti, dinanzi, &c., and now we might add Boccaccio,t 
Alamanni,f and others, who have used the same word in the same 
sense. As to the correspondence of the Italian da to the French chez, 
we would merely say, that if Mr. S. had given himself the trouble 
of investigating the origin of the word da, he would have found, that 
the Italians have borrowed it from the Celtic language, and used it 
in all the meanings, which it had in that language; and if Mr. S., 
instead of consulting his Italian and French Dictionary, had consulted 
Bullet,§ he would have found, that da is a synonyme of eae or chae, 
the chez of the French, the casa of the Italians, &. —* 


“Da, ‘chez’ (Bas-Breton) ; le méme que cae ou chae, ‘ habita- 
tion.’ ‘Tag, taj, ‘ tente,’ ‘habitation,’ en Persan; Da, en Tonqui- 
nois, § maison,’ et dach, ‘ muraille’ ; Teach, en Frlandois, ‘ habite- 
tion,’ et dae, ¢ maison.’ ” || 


As to the “ chapter on words,” which Mr. S. calls poetical con- 
tractions and licenses, in the ‘‘ Easy Grammar” (p. 246), he has 
nothing to reply : “it is a faithful extract from Fiorilli, an Italian 
master [for whom Mr. S. entertains so high an opinion as to oppose 
him to Buommattei, &c.] who knew the art of teaching his 
pupils Italian in ten lessons.” (Dissert. p. 33.) Our author, how- 
ever, is entirely ignorant of the fact, that it was of such masters as 
Fiorilli and a certain Mr. S., author of a collection of poems, be- 
ginning with that famous line, 


Se mai fia, che tu creda, ch’ io credessi,” 


both of whom he had personally known in New York, that the 


* Asin. 137, and 135. t G. 3., n. 5. 
} Colt. 2., 43. § Mémoires sur Ja Langue Celtique. 
|| Dictionnaire Celtique, au mot da. 
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venerable Da Ponte uttered the exclamation: “ Poveri allievi! 
Povera Italia!” which Mr. S. mentions in his Dissertation. 


With regard to the third part of the ‘ Easy Grammar,” the treatise 
on Italian Versification, Mr. S. disavows, that it is an incomplete 
and mutilated translation of Vergaui’s T'rattato della Poesia Itali- 
ana, though any one may satisfy himself of the fact, if he shall 
think it worth while, by comparing the ‘ Easy Grammar,” from 
p. 256 to 277, with the T'rattato above mentioned.* 

Then he adds, that he is less indebted to Vergani than to Bia- 
gioli, Muratori, &c. (Dissert. p. 34.) But what has the “ Easy 
Grammar ” in common with Biagioli ? Nothing. And as io Mura- 
tori, if he had studied the T'rattato della Perfetta Poesia (the 
work to which probably he alludes), we are confident he never 
would have exposed himself on the subject in such a manner. 

As to the illustrations, he tells us, that “he does not owe to 
Vergani but two or three of them only, which he could have had 
from any other source if that had been his intention.” (Dissert. p. 
34.) The truth, however, is, that of the whole number of 
illustrations which he gives in that part of the “Easy Grammar,” 
twenty-seven he has copied from Vergani; and with such scru- 
pulous accuracy, that, with the exception of the mistakes which he 
confesses arose from “his mental inadvertence,” he has even 
adopted, not only the punctuation preferred by Vergani’s editor, 
which is entirely different from that of the authors to whom the 
extracts belong, but also the bad disposition and confused order in 
which these extracts are printed in the French edition, above quo- 
ted, where ofien two or three different pieces, are so printed as 
to make in all appearance one single poem. 


To our “ unfounded accusation,” of his determining by false rules 
the position of the accent in words (Easy Gr. p. 260.), and our 
reflections on this subject, Mr. S.’s best answer is, a reference to 
Biagioli, “ whom we have had the awkwardness to contradict in this 
place,” and then he assures us that “ the passage with which we find 
fault is a miniature of the same author, from page 13 to 20.” (Dis- 
sert. p. 34.) But this is not the case with Biagioli’s large Gram- 
mar. We have looked in two editions of this book, and we have 
found no better likeness between the second chapter of the third 
part of the “ Easy Grammar,” and Biagioli from page 13 to 20, 
than there is between “ the Serpent and Saint Michael.” Mr. S. 
attempts, by an erroneous principle, to determine the accent of 
words ending in ia, and Biagioli, in the fourth edition, from page 13 
to 15, determines, by acknowledged rules, when o is to be pronoun- 


* It precedes the Bellezze della Poesia Italiana by the same author, edited by 
Piranesi. Paris, 1819. 
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ced open or close ; and from page 16 to 20, treats of cases. And 
in the fifth edition, from page 13 to 14, he speaks of the mode 
he has adopted to denote the sounds, open and close, of the vowels 
e, 0, by means of accents ; and froin page 15 to 20, he treats of verbs. 


The excuse which Mr. S. gives us (Dissert. p. 34.) for having 
in so few poetical extracts committed so many mistakes, is, that Mr. 
Bachi, in his Teatro Scelto, has committed himself five mistakes : 
without refiecting that five mistakes only (two of which, by the way, 
are nothing but a broken letter, and the want of an accent,) in 
a book of almost four hundred pages, is the best proof of its cer- 
rectness and accuracy. But what are those five mistakes which Mr. 
S. has discovered in the Teatro Scelto? Will our readers believe 
it? Remarkable power of perception!— ‘The very five errors 
acknowledged by Mr. Bachi, in the table of errata. And how 
could it have been otherwise? Would Mr. S. have been able to 
discover them, had they not been thus noticed ? 


After a long piece of sophistry, to prove that he has not taken the 
prose line of Vergani, “ Ecco i tre ultimi versi di questa sestina 
del Petrarca,” for a verse of the same Petrarca, with whose poem 
he has incorporated it (Easy Gr. p. 268.), Mr. S. makes the fol- 
lowing remark : 

“This reproach, that we take prose for verse, can better be 
proved to suit Mr. B. than us; since the reader, by consulting Ver- 
gani, justifies us, and that by following the direction of Mr. B, we 
cannot find any reason to excuse him from this charge. Here it is. 


‘ Raccogliendo la scure, ch’ era caduta di mano a Merope.’ 


‘“¢ Now Mr. B. says, that sz (this is a blunder for si) is to be found 
in page 273 of his Teatro Scelto, verse 16. Let every impartial 
reader open Merope at page 273, and reckon the verses as we have 
done, and as Mr. B. directs us to reckon, and he will be convinced 
that 

€ Qui Jasciar non sz vuol,’ 
being the sixteenth verse, Raccogliendo &c., is the fifteenth verse 
of course ; which is a real blunder, since far from being a verse, this 
is a mere prosaic line.” (Dissert. p. 36.) 

What better proof could we have desired of the justice of the 
opinion advanced by us in our Appendix ? What better evidence 
that Mr. S. is not only ignorant of Italian versification, but also of 
French and Latin ; since the principle is the same in all languages ? 

That this may be more evident to our readers, we will here intro- 
duce the passage in the Teatro Scelto alluded to, exactly as it 
stands in page 273. We must, however, premise, to those who 
have not seen that volume, that Mr. B., in preparing this com- 
pilation, introduced in it, by way of elucidation, wherever he 
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thought it necessary to the better understanding of the text, art 
intimation of the manner of address of the different characters, and, 
in sone instances, of the actions with which they accompany their 
words. Bearing this in mind, let us come to the passage : 


“MEROPE, ATTO IV, SCENA VI. 273 


MEROPE. 
Giovinezza . . . ~~ (1) 
(1) Per certoéunsommo ben. . . . . . «ee « (2) 
POLIDORO. 
Ma questo bene . . (3) 
(2) Chi I’ ha, nol tien; ché mentre I’ ha, lo perde. . . . (4) 
MEROPE. 

(3) Or vien, che sarai lasso,e diripopso . . . . + « (5) 

(4) Sommo bisogno avrai. . ‘ oo «© « (6) 

POLIDORO. 

M’é intervenuto . . . (7) 

) Qual suole al cacciator, che al fin del giorno . « «. (8) 

) Si regge a pena, e a pena oltre si spinge ; 

) Ma, se a sorte sbucar vede una fera . . « . « « (10 
(8) Donde meno il credeva, agilee pronto, . . . . « (11) 
(9) Lo scorgi ancora; e de’ suoi lunghi errori . . . ~ (12) 

(10) Non sente i danni, e Ja stanchezza obblia. . . . « (18) 


(raccogliendo la scu- 


(11) Pur v’ ubbidisco e seguo:—questa scure . . . « (14) 


re ch’ era caduta di mano a Merope) 
(12) Qui lasciar non sivuol, « « «© « « «© ew + © (15) 
MEROPE. 
° Benche in balia 
13) Del suo fatal nemico or sia Cresfonte, 
14) Attristarmi non so, temer non posso : 
) Ché preservato non I’ avrebbe in tanti 
(16) E si strani perigli il sommo Giove, 
Se custodir poi nol volesse ancora 
In avvenir.” 


. 
. 
. 
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Now Mr. B., having observed that the si of the sixteenth verse, 
in “ E si strani perigh,” had been printed without the accent, and 
knowing, that the want of it would affect the signification of the 
word, noticed it in the errata, in the following manner : 

Pag. 273, ver. 16 (for) si (read) si. 

Mr. S., who found out this mistake, not by an accurate and critical 
perusal of the book, of which certainly he is not capable, but by the er- 
rata, as we have stated, counted the verses, not as we have here num- 
bered them in the left margin, but as we have numbered them in the 
right and taking - for the first verse Giovinezza, which is part of 
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the last verse of the preceding page; Per certo é un sommo ben — 
Ma questo bene, for two verses; and Sommo bisogno avrai—W é 
intervenuto, for two more, and soon; when he came to the sixteenth 
verse, according to his new mode of reckoning, “ directed ” by noth- 
ing bat his own ignorance, he could find nu si to correct. But, 
endowed with a remarkable degree of perspicacity, he observed a 
si in the preceding line, which according to his reckoning was the fif- 
teenth verse, and caine to the learned conclusion, that the si men- 
tioned in the errata must be the one contained in the verse, 


“ Qui lasciar non si vuol” 


(which is correct and not ‘a blunder for si,”) and consequently, that 
Mr. B. had taken the prosaic line Raccogliendo, &c. (which does 
not belong to the author of Merope, but was introduced by the 
editor,) for another verse. 

“ . . . . . O intelletto fosco 

In tenebre sepolto! . . . . ” 


But we will not proceed any further in the examination of the 
learned arguments set forth in the ‘* Grammatical Dissertation,” and 
will pass to the second part of our review, conscious that our readers 
must, by this time, be more desirous than we to leave this 


“ Selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte,” 
Edi ... “uscire a riveder le stelle.” 


§ If. Passages in which it is asserted by Mr. Surauit, that the author 
of the Appendix has “ misrepresented and falsified the Fasy Gram- 
mar,” and the authorities made use of in that Appendix. 


Mr. S. accuses us of having made a “ false statement,” when we 
said in our Appendix (p. 4), speaking of nouns, that their gender and 
number are determined “ by the termination (Easy Gr. p. 10),” or 
by their signification. — But we are sure, that when Mr. S. shall 
extend his knowledge of punctuation beyond commas, of which he 
makes such a display in his Dissertation, and shal] come to quotation 
marks, he will comprehend that we have made him say in our 
Appendix what is contained within inverted commas and nothing 
more, and this is taken verbatim from the “ Easy Grammar” 


(p. 10). 


Nor is there any “ misrepresentation ” 


or “false assertion,” in 


our stating that “after [Mr. S.] having set down (in the Easy Gr. 
p- 6.) the principles [regulating the use of the articles i and lo] 
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as positive as they are, in illustrating his own rules [the rules of his 
Grammar in general, and not these particular ones, as is shown by 
the different pages quoted by us], be gives us the following exceptions : 
i stajo (p. 17), ¢ astrélogi(p. 19), ¢ scolari (p. 22), &c., instead of 
lo staio, gli astrélogi, gli scolari, &c.” (App. p. 4.) For if he 
wishes us to think, that these are not exceptions, they must be contra- 
dictions, and if not contradictions, necessarily blunders. 


Mr. S. asserts, that in saying in the Appendix (p. 8) that solse, 
a form of the verb’ solvere, is condemned by the Teorica as erro- 
neous, we have “spoken against the truth, and falsified the au- 
thority which does not mention it.” (Diss. p. 21.) But, had he 
consulted the Teorica, at least the edition from which we quoted, he 
would have found that solse is as much condemned as solsi and 
solsero; and that it is unworthy of a grammarian and a Professor of 
Philosophy to answer such arguments by accusing others of false- 
hood, and then to state a falsehood to support a false accusation. 


In confuting the authority of the Teorica de’ Verbi, which gives 
to potere an imperative mode, as we mentioned in our Appendix (p. 
9.), Mr S. observes, that our translation is different from the origi- 
nal, and “ that the falsification which we have made of the T’eortca 
is a convincing proof of our bad cause.” (Dissert. p. 24.) He then 
tries to show that we, by an unexampled instance of “ falsification,” 
dared to translate @ by ‘ some,’ avvertito by ‘reflected,’ pud essere 
by ‘is,’ condizioni by ‘relations’! But, even if our translations 
were wrong, is that the point of the question ? In what school was 
Mr. S. educated ? — Does the Teorwca say, “ that reason requires 
that potere should not be so easily deprived of its imperative”? or 
does not? ‘TJhis Mr. S. chooses not to answer, but he enters at 
great length into a metaphysical examination of the meaning of Com- 
pagnoni’s words, which occupies almost the whole of page 25, to 
which we refer our readers; hoping that they will meet with better 
success than we in trying to understand the author’s sublime ideas. 
As for us, it has been as diflicult as for commentators to find out 


the meaning of the 


“ Squasimodeo introcque, e a fusone 
Ne hai, ne hai piloni con mattana, 
Al can la tigna, egli é mazzamarrone,” 


in the Pataffio of Ser Brunetto Latini. 


To give our author an idea of the character of the Teorica, 
we told him (App. p. 10) that it was, — A complete and accurate 
treatise on the Italian Verbs compiled by Cavalier Giuseppe Com- 
pagnoni, &c,—this Mr. S. has been so foolish as to take for the 
title of the book (which title we had already given to him at the 
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bottom of page 6 of the same Appendix), and has tried to add, by 
another of his striking blunders, another proof of our “ falsification of 
the work.” (Dissert. p. 26 ) 

The fret is, that the opposing authority of Giuseppe Compa- 
enon disconcerted him. He had heard of the fame, which he 
enjoys in Italy and abroad as a philosopher, an historian, a political 
economist ; and therefore he has striven to make it appear, that we 
have “ falsified” that writer, whose work he afterwards stigma- 
lizes as “an erroneus compilation” by a ‘silly,’ a “ plagiary,” a 
* pigmy” author. And ali these outrages from a 


6 setaurato, che mai non fu vivo,” 


. . - . 


to the illustrious author of the History of Russia, of the History of 
America,* of a Biography of Tasso, of a Treatise on Political 
Economy ; to the Commentator of Destutt de Tracy! And can we 
refrain from exclaiming once more : 


“ O creature sciocche” ? + 


Our author accuses us, finally, of having maliciously misrepresent- 
ed his book in the tenth page of the Appendix ; saying, that, had it 
not been for this misrepresentation of ours, there would exist no 
contradiction between the second and seventh rules of the second 
part of the “Easy Grammar.” (Dissert. p. 28.) But here are 
the rules alluded to; Jet every reader judge for himself: 

“Rete 2.— The definite article, il, lo, la, the, ‘is used’ be- 
fore substantives taken in a ‘ general sense.’ ” (Easy Gr. p, 205). 

“Rute 7.— The definite article, il, lo, la, the, ‘is sup- 
pressed,’ before nouns taken in a ‘general,’ proverbial or usual 
‘sense.’” (Easy Gr. p. 207). 

This seventh rule, however, our author tells us, he has found in 
Robello. And did we not say to him in our Appendix, with great 
candor, ‘that, having been obliged to depend on other books, and 
apparently not the best, he has unluckily introduced into his work 


many of their mistakes”? (App. p. 15.) 


Of the remainder of the “ Dissertation,” pages 36-42 are 
intended to contradict the remarks contained in our Appendix, 
pages 14, 15, and this portion we will despatch in a few words. 

It is not true, says Mr. S., that the examples in the “‘ Easy Gram- 
mar,” are exceptionable for their moral tendency ; Santagnello has 


* Our readers may have seen a very interesting article on Cavalier Compagnoni 
and his History of America, in vol. XXVII,, No, LX. of the North American 
Review, from the pen of the Hon. Caleb Cushing of Newburyport. 

+ This exclamation, which we made use of, in our first Appendix, Mr. S. has 
had the plaisanterie to translate, ‘ Oh silly readers! how great is that ignor- 
ance who offends you /” (Diss. p. 27.) Butif he had read Dante even in a trans- 
lation, he would have easily perceived, that it is not to his readers that the lines 


apply. 
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used them in a Grammar which he has dedicated to “the Misses 
Knight, of Montague Square,” (Dissert. p. 37,) and this is a sufli- 
cient warranty against their bad moral tendency. 


The orthography of the ‘ Easy Grammar ” is not difficult to be 
justified ; since some of its mistakes are to be found in all dic- 
tionaries ; some, in other Grammars; some are corrected by the 
principle ; and some, ... Mr. S. can find for them no reason at all ; 
but he tells us, that if he is not a correct writer, so neither are we ; 
to prove which he points out to us the few mistakes which occurred 
m our Appendix, some of which we had already corrected ourselves 
in the margin of the two copies of the same Appendix, that we sent 
to him; as we did in some of those, which we sent to a few of our 
friends. But how will Mr. S. justify the following, which he has 
made in the Dissertation : 

Respondere for rispondere, defetti for difettivi, appiatava for ap- 
prattava, abbici for abbicci ; excellente for eccellente, and, in a single 
verse of T'asso, Marcone for Macone, and Christiano for Cristiano % 

And does he wish for a better proof of the truth of our assertion 
that “orthography is not his forte”? (App. p. 14.) 


Then he tells us that the true motive that induced him ‘to under- 
take a task for which he was utterly unqualified, — viz. to write the 
“ Easy Grammar,” was “to put down the quackery of Italian in- 
struction hitherto given to youth, and to dispose the pupil, with @ 
little study, to enter into the beauties of Dante and Petrarch, without 
mentioning the clinquant of Tasso!” * 

Although, afterwards, he tells us that this was not the sole mo- 
tive: —“ there was,” also, “a great want, and a great demand for 


* The Gerusalemme Liberata, which has caused the admiration of all other 
cultivated nations, has always been an object of envy to the generality of the 
French, who consider it, as it were, a shame, to be obliged to confess, that, with 
all their pretension to perfection in literature, their language has not as yet received 
that glory which the Italian has derived from Tasso; and they cannot, therefore, 
speak of or hear mentioned the Italian Epic Poet, without reproaching him with 
the clinguant of Boileau. It was to this, that Marmontel probably alluded, when, 
in praising Tasso he exclaimed : 

“ J’entends Boileau qui s’écrie: ‘O blasphéme ! 
Louer le Tasse!? — Oui, le Tasse, lui-méme, 
Laissons Boileau ticher d’étre amusant, 
Et pour raison donner un mot plaisant. 
Quoi de plus doux, de plus vif, de plus male 
Que ce poéme, object de ses mépris ? ” 
Charmes de I £tude. 


Boileau, however, repented in his later years of having done so much injustice 
to the author of the Gerusalemme ; and regretted not having fully expressed 
himself on the subject, saying; that he would have confessed, that Tasso was a 
great and vast genius, happily born for poetry, and for sublime poetry. — See D’ Ok- 
vet, Histoire del’ Académie Francoise, depurs 1652 jusg’a 1720, 
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Italian Grammars.” (Diss. p. 48.) And here, we are sure, every 
one must give our author praise for the zeal he showed in supplying 
the great want, and answering so readily the great demand; and 
must confess, besides, that there is certainly a very great advantage 
ia having such scholars among us. There was a great want and 
demand for Italian Grammars, and our author “for the sake of ob- 
liging the public tn two months and a half has had one made and 
ready to satisfy every demand.” (Diss. p. 48.) Is there a great 
want and demand for Latin, Greek, or Hebrew Grammars? We 
are satisfied, that Mr. S., in one half of that time, to oblige the pub- 
lic, will have “an Easy” one “ made and ready”, not inferior to 
that in merit. 


Pages 42-48 of the “ Dissertation” contain a review of Mr. 
Bachi’s Italian Grammar, and such a review, as might be expected 
from a person of our author’s classical attainments and competency 
in the language. It is not our intention here to write a defence 
of Mr. B.’s work ; such is not the purpose of the present Appendix. 
Besides, the book has been so Jong before the public as to have 
already received all the praise or censure which it deserves. But 
some of Mr. S.’s remarks are so ridiculous, that we cannot refrain 
mentioning them. 


“‘ H,” for instance, “‘ according to Mr. B., is a simple sign, having 
no sound, but this is not true as being contradicted by Signor B. 
himself who recommends us to pronounce [its name, acca | ahe-kah. 
It is then more than a simple sound, since it [has a name, and its 
name] has a pronunciation” ! (Diss. p. 45.) 


“ Mr. B. enumerates thus [with Duvivier, Court de Gébelin, Lévi- 
zac, &c. &c.| the parts of speech, the noun, article, adjective,” 
instead of the article, noun, adjective ; this is “ putting the cart before 
the horse!” (Diss. p. 43.) 


“The infinitive [of verbs],” according to Mr. B., “ expresses the 
action in an indefinite manner, and without distinction of person or 
number. ‘This principle is false in Italian [when the infinitive 
ceases to be a verb, and becomes a substantive noun] and contra- 
dicted by Mr. B.’s quotation of Botta,” [(Appendix p. 15.) where 
lo scrivere, il parlare are true substantives *] (Diss. p. 44.) 


“ Scrittoruzzi da insegne ! ” 
After these and similar shrewd and judicious observations, the 


reviewer comes, of course, to the conclusion, that Mr. B.’s Gram- 
mar, as well as all his other books, is bad, and that Mr. B. has still 


* Salviati, Avvert, 1,1, proem. Crusca, tom. V. 
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to learn the language, which he has taught for so long a time. But 
has Mr. B. ever said, that his were the best books that could be pro- 
duced? has he ever pretended to have them used before any other 
now given to pupils as necessary for the attainment of the Italian 
Language? (See page 3 of this Appendix.) On the contrary how 
many of our readers will bear him testimony of the degree of dis- 
satisfaction he has always expressed, speaking of his productions. 
And yet how much ought he to be gratified by the approbation 
they have been thought worthy of, not only in this country, but even 
in Italy, where his labors have not remained unnoticed.* 


And what wonder is it, that Mr. B. should still have to learn the 
language which he has taught for so long a time? Salvini, after 
having largely contributed to enrich the literature of his native coun- 
try, when asked in his latter years what work he was then about, 
answered : “ Learning the Tuscan Language.” Parini, after hav- 
ing been Professor of Belles Lettres in the Palatine School at 
Milan, and of Eloquence in the Gymnasium of Brera ; after he had 
written the first and second parts of his Giorno, perceiving that his 
sight began to fail him, regretted exceedingly this circumstance, be- 
cause it would “ prevent him from studying the language of his favor- 
ite Dante and Ariosto”; a thing which he thought necessary in order 
to finish his celebrated poem. Alfieri, after having written two of his 
best tragadies, Filippo and Polinice, went to establish himself in 
Florence to study the Italian Language in its purity. 

The wonder is, how Mr. S., having seen Italy nowhere else but 
on the map, totally unacquainted with the language of that country, 
and before having made himself familiar with its classic writers, 
could, on the perusal of Fverilli’s Grammar and the Nuovo Dizio- 
nario Francese-Italiano, be able, in two months and a half, to learn 
so much of the Italian language and literature, as to have had 
made and ready his “ Kasy Grammar.” 


Mr. S. has not contented himself, in his “‘ Grammatical Disserta- 
tion,” with contradicting by such solid arguments the remarks of the 
Appendix on his “ Easy Grammar”; and with exposing with such 
candor and veracity our “ falsification ” of the authorities, which, in 
that Appendix, we made us of ; but he has also been so liberal as 
to extend to us gratuitously in many instances the advantage of 
his lessons, little as he cails them, through great modesty (Diss. 
p- 6.) ; although, we are afraid, that we shall be such bad pupils, 
as to be unwilling to avail ourselves of his valuable instruction. 

Of these lessons we will select only two, one in Latin, the other 
in French; because these, being the languages of which he was a 
Professor in France, must naturally be more familiar to him. 


* See the Effemeridi Scientifiche e Letterarie, vol. V1., aum. 16. and vol. VII 
num. 25. 
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Our Professor of Latin, “ whom nature made imbibe something 
of the cases of the Latins,” (Diss. p. 10,) finds it strange, that we 
should have asserted in our Appendix (p. 5.), that the Italians 
derived a great many of their nouns from the ablative case of Latin 
nouns ; as, tempio from templo, &e ; though, in so saying, we 
then thought that we were supported by Maffei, Muratori, Lom- 
bardi, Lanzi, aad, moreover, by a Freneh writer very learned in 
the derivation of Modern Languages.* 

But no, says our master; the Italians derive their nouns from the 
dative, and not from the ablative. And the reason is, (however 
laughable it may appear to our readers,) that Ablative can give 
nothing, it being “represented to us as a robber who takes away 
every thing, and descended from that vicious family of Aufero, 
which all the literati recognise for such; ” whilst “ Dative, every 
body knows, that springs from that old and benevolent family Dare, 
so often and so gloriously mentioned by Cicero, Horace, Ovid, &c.” 
(Dissert. p. 10.) What has a poor pupil to reply to such a learned 
argument’? Yet, if we might be permitted, we would most respect- 
fully ask our erudite Professor, whether, “in all the leisure which he 
has had to become acquainted with [the genealogy (he evidently 
means) of ] Latin cases ” (Dissert. p. 10), he has ever found the 
reason why the Italians say, rosa, poeta, nube, parente, prudente, 
felice, uno and una, &c., instead of rose, poeta, nubi, parenti, pru- 
denti, felici, uni, &c. in the singular, when they derive their nouns 
from the noble offspring of the old and benevolent family Dare. 


In exposing the blunders of the “ Easy Grammar,” we had oc- 
casion to quote in our Appendix (p. 4.) Biagioli’s Grammaire Ital- 
tenne Evlémentaire et Raisonnée, and Duvivier’s Grammaire des 
Grammaires Frangoises, and the Dictionary of the Académie Fran- 
goise. Our French Instructer was horror-struck at our having 
“written three adjectives in succession without a comma, and all 
with capital letters”; and at our having “ baptized the French 
Grammars and Academy with a christian name [Frangoise, Fran- 
coises, with a capital f |!” (Dissert. p. 7.) But as to the first, 
how are we in fault, if in quoting a French work printed in Paris, 
we have faithfully followed the orthography of the author, and 
written the adjectives Italienne E’lémentare and Raisonnée in 
succession, and without commas, when the author so has written 
them? As to the other mistake, we hope we shall not be charged 
with impertinence, if we should dare to say, that our master is cer- 
tainly wrong. Let him open the Dictionnaire de ’Académie,t at 
the word Dictionnaire, and he will find, after the definition, “ Dic- 


* Raynouard, in the Grammar which precedes his Choix des Poésies originales 
des Troubadours. 
t Cinquiéme Edition ; Paris, 1826. 
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tionnaire Francois,” with a capital f; let him open at the word 
Grammaire, and he will find “ Grammaire Frangoise,” with a cap- 
ital f; let him look in the “ Discours Préliminaire,” which pre- 
cedes the saine Dictionnaire, and he will see ‘‘ Revolution Fran- 
coise, Nation Francoise, Longue Frangoise,” all written with a 
capital f, and the phrase “* Académie Frangoise” which occurs not 
less than twenty-one times, not once written with a small f. Could 
Mr. S. now present himself before the ‘illustrious company of 
forty,” and say to them as he does to us, “ Seur Frangoise, comment 
va le couvent sans l’abbesse 2? — Eh! Mesdemoiselles Frangoises, 
comment vous portez-vous, ch !”, without receiving the so well mer- 


ited diploma of .. . .? 


After this Mr. S. finds fault even with our English : 


“ He, who hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian, comes into 
court, and swears that we have a poor penny-worth in the English” ! * 


But if we succeed in expressing ourselves clearly and in making 
ourselves understood, have we not fully attained the object for 
which we'have written? 


Unable to meet the force of our arguments with reason, Mr. S. 
has tried to obscure their truth with cavil; and, when this has aban- 
doned him, he has turned the literary dispute into a personal attack ; 
heaping all kinds of abuse on one, whom he says he has found out 
to be the writer of our last Appendix, and who, being a native of 
Palermo, in Sicily, and not of Tuscany in true Italy, Mr. S. thinks 
is not so well able as a Frenchman to speak and write Italian correctly, 
or to compose a treatise on that language, or to expose the blun- 
ders of the “ Easy Grammar.” (Dissert. pp. 3, 10, 15, 27, 39, 43.) 

But Mr. S., who shows himself as well acquainted with geog- 
raphy and history as he is with languages, has perhaps never 
heard before, that Sicily, the mother of so many philosophers and 
poets, was also the place where that language was formed, which was 
first Sicilian, and afterwards, having spread all over Italy, was called 
Italian? + — that from Sicily came Arrigo Testa, Ciullo d’ Alcamo, 
Mazzeo di Ricco, Guido and Odo delle Colonne, and Inghilfredi, 
Ranieri, and Ruggerone da Palermo, whom the Tuscans them- 
selves call ‘* Padri di nostra lingua? ” { With all his “ fondness 


* Merchant of Venice. 

t Muratori, Antichita Italiane, Dissert. 32, and Perfetta Poesia, tom. L., i. i., ce. 
3. Crescimbeni, Storia della Volgar Poesia, tom. I., |. i. Castelvetro, Giunte al 
Bembo, lib. I., part viii., (8). Signorelli, Vicende della Coltura delle Due Sicilie, 
tom. IL., Part ii., c. 7.,§ 7. Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, tom. IV., 
1. iii., c. 3. 

t See the Preface of the Academicians of la Crusca to the “ Poeti del primo Se- 
colo della Lingua Italiana.” Quadrio, Storia e Ragione d’ ogai Poesia, tom, IL., 
lib. i., c. 8., dist. 1. Maffei, Storia della Letteratura, tom. I., 1. i., c. 2 and 3. 
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for Dante and Petrarch,” he has perhaps never read in Dante the 
following passage : 

“ Pare che il volgare Siciliano abbia assunto la fama sopra gli 
altri; con cio sia che tutti « Poemi che fanno gl Italiani si chia- 
mino in Siciliano ..... E tutt» quello, che i nostri precessort 
composero in volgare si chioma Sicihano ; il che ritenemo ancora 
not, e 1 postert nostri non lo potranno mutare.” * 


And in Petrarca: 


“ Eccot duo Guidi, che gia furo in prezzo: 
Onesto Bolognese ; ¢ i Siciliani 
Che fur gia primi. » «www FT 


And in the preface to his Epistole de Rebus Familiaribus, alluding 
to those of his works, which he had written in Italian : 


* Quod genus apud Siculos (ut fama est) non muiiis ante seculis 
renatum, brevi per omnem Ltaliam, ac longius manavit.” } 


He is undoubtedly ignorant of what has been done in after ages 
by Cardinal Baronio, Antonio Panormita, Mongitore, Di Gregorio, 
Paruta (Filippo), ‘Torremuzza, Delia Torre, Gubernatis, to maintain 
for Sicily this honor ; and, in our days, by Natale, Monti (Michel- 
angelo), Gargallo, Nascé, Scina, Piazzi, Cacciatore, Ferrara, who 
by their works have so liberally contributed to the literary and 
scientific glory of modern Italy. 


Now does it require a Tuscan to write a treatise on the Italian 
language ? cannot a native of any other part of Italy, though not 
true, write it as well as a Tuscan, if otherwise competent? Were 
Bembo, Castelvetro, Cinonio, Corticelli, Del Muro, Romani, and 
many others, from Tuscany ? On the contrary, was not the auihor 
of the Fondamenti del Parlar Toscano,, a Corsican; and the 
author of the Introduzione alla volgar Poesia,|| from Palermo, in 


Sicily ? 


What are we to think of the works of Poliziano, Ariosto, Molza, 
Tasso, Guarini, Sarpi, Chiabrera, Vico, Muratori, Maffei, Algarotti, 


® Dante, Della Volgare Eloquenza, lib. I., ¢. xii. 

t Petrarca, Trionfo di Amore, c. iv. 
, t Francisci Petrarche, Opera Omnia; Basilew, per Sebastianum Henric-Petri, 
ol. 

§ Rinaldo Corso. — See Tiraboschi, tom. VIII., 1. iii., c. 5. 

|| Gio. Battista Bisso.— See Lombardi, tom. IV., |. iii., c. 5.— Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori Italiani, tom. II., part ii. 
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Metastasio, Gozzi, Filangieri, Goldoni, Beccaria, Parini, Alfieri 
Savioli, Bettinelli, Cesarotti, Botta, Manzoni, &c., if none but Tus- 
cans could write good Italian? And who does not know that there is 
scarcely a town in Italy where the vulgar do not speak a somewhat 
peculiar dialect? But it would require to be endowed with better 
organs than a pair of Midas’ ears to enable our author to detect the 
difference which exists in the language of the educated class 
of Palermo, Rome, Naples, Bologna, Florence, and Milan. This 
Dante wished to prove, when, examining the merits of the different 
dialects of Italy, he suid: 


“ Se vogliamo pigliare il volgare Siciliano, cioé quello che rien 
da la bocca de i mediocri poesani, appare, che ’l non sia degno di 
esser preposto a gli aliri. Se questo poi non vogliamo pigliare, ma 
quello che esce de Ja bocca de i principali Siciliani, non é in nulla 
differente da quello che é laudabilissimo.” * 


And have they now abandoned cultivating that language ? 
Who does not know, that the Italian is much more studied, and 
not only written, but also spoken with as much propriety, by 
educated people, out of Tuscany as in it, though this be the 
true Italy? Lest we should here be charged with presumption, 
let us be permitted to add the words, which Varchi addressed, 
on this subject, to the Florentine Academy, on retiring from the 
Office of Consul of that learned body : 


* Non vorret gia, che alcuno di vot credesse, che a not, nati 
ed allevati in Firenze, per succiare insteme col latte dalle balie e 
dalle madri la nostra lingua, non facesse mestiero di studiarla al- 
tramente, come molti falsamente si persuadono. Conciosiaché, 
per lo non vi mettere not né studio veruno, né diligenza, semo mol- 
te volte (oh nostro non men danno, che biasimo!) barbarie fo- 
resticri nella nostra lingua medesima. E questa sola é la cagione, 
che gli stranj, (i quali sccome in maggior stima la tengono, eé as- 
sai pix conto ne fanno che noi medesimi, cosi vi spendono intorno 
molto pid tempo e fatica, non pure la scrivono meglio, ma ancora 
(vagliami il vero) pid correttamente la favellano, che not stessi 


non facciamo.” T 


The preceding remarks, founded, as we think, on the best author- 
ities, must be sufficient, without further comment, to satisfy every 
impartial reader as to the motives which prompted to us to review 
Mr. S.’s “ Easy Grammar of the Italian Language,” and as to the 
correctness of our last Appendix, and the merits of the Grammatical 


* Della Volgare Eloquenza, lib. I., c. xii. 
1 Orazione all’ Accademia Fiorentina. 
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Dissertation. They may, nevertheless, not satisfy our author, who, 
elated by the notice which has been taken of him in our literary 
journal, will probably come out after another three months, with 
another ‘ Dissertation,” desirous, like the biseta of Cesarotti, to be 
raised once more in the air by the eagle, even at the risk of being 
torn by its talons. But no; we will not do him again such an 
honor ; 


“ Zufoli pure finch’ egli scoppi, me ogg 
POLOG. 7%. 





ERRATA. 


Page 5, line 15, for Academia read Accademia. 
“ 7, “ 80, “ incommincid “ incomincid. 
“ 68, 42,“ Général “ Générale. 
© 16, “ 24, * radissme ‘© radissime. 














